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TOKONTO 8, GANADA 


Mr. V. Kennedy, 

General Manager, 

General Automatic Beverages Ltd., 
3565 Dundas St. West, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Kennedy: 


It is indeed a pleasure to advise you that 
the coffee machines are providing a real service and 


JUST pave been very well received at our plant. 
AS a Ss le the machines were installed some five 
nO 0, employees have appreciated the privilege 
COFFEE ‘ of 3 Q lioffee available to them at all hours 
, especid a uring the evening and night shifts. 
Judg le lack of complaints, rere 1S nd doubt 


4a but loyees are satisfied with the quality 
VARIES of coffee and the service provided. 


In addition to the service provided to the 
IN TASTE j employees, we have found that by having 24 hour service 
2 ck time of employees 


A is reduced substantially, : m enefit 
FROM to us anc we anticipate the coffee machines are here to 
4 Stay. 


HOTEL TO 4 Yours very truly, 


CANADIAN ACME SCREW & SE R, LIMITED 
HOTEL é 


T.W>tavender, 
Personnel Manager. 


. . . SO does the quality of product vary from one 
make of machine to the other. It is also true that each 
make of machine differs in its degree of mechanical 
perfection. When you specify BREWMASTER you 
are ordering the best in both machine and beverage. 
BREWMASTER uses only fresh frozen pure coffee 
and 18% dairy cream. 








Franchized dealers and operators in every major city in Canada. 
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The CANADIAN PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS JOURNAL is published 
quarterly by the Federation of Personnel Associations of Ontario and other Personnel Associations 
throughout Canada. Editor is J. Rae Perigoe, 143 Yonge St., Toronto. 


Yearly subscription is $3.00 to members of Canadian Personnel Associations: $4.00 to others. 
Extra copies of this issue $1.25 each. Treasurer, Miss M. J. Donnelly, Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America, Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Toronto. 
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BULLETINS ON PERSONNEL EVALUATION 


COMPLIMENTARY TO PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS 


(1) STEPS IN HIRING. Recommends thirteen steps for scientific 


processing of an applicant through the employment procedures. 
7 pages. 


(2) DESCRIPTION OF BIOGRAPHICAL FIELDS. Descriptions and 
directive questions for the interviewer. in thirteen biographical- 
psychological fields. 10 pages. 


(3) PERSONALITY EVALUATION OF EMPLOYEES. Describes 
the basic personality factors, and their relation to job success- 
failure in business and industry. 8 pages. 


(4) STEPS IN MERIT RATING PROGRAM. Outlines nine steps 
for a company merit rating program, including supervisory train- 
ing, administrative decisions, employee progress review. 20 pages. 


(5) STEPS IN PERSONNEL TEST PROGRAM. Ten recommended 
steps for a company program in aptitude testing, including a 
series of nine case studies. 12 pages. 


(6) SOURCES IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. Lists names 
and addresses of 147 journals, 53 associations, 67 book and test 
publishers, and 106 industrial relations centres. 15 pages. 


The above bulletins will be sent without charge to 
personnel administrators. Please make your request 
on company letterhead, stating names of bulletins 
desired, and that your request is made as a Canadian 
Personnel and Industrial Relations Journal reader. 
Send to Industrial Psychology, Inc., Box 6056, Tucson 
6, Arizona, U.S.A. 


Industrial Psychology, Inc. publishes the Application-Interview Series, Aptitude Job- 
Tests Program (in English and French editions), Personality Factor Series, Merit 
Rating Series, Vocational Guidance Packet, University Packet. Professional Associ- 
ates in Chicago, Washington, D.C., Buffalo, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, Kansas 
City, Mobile, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, Honolulu. 
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“Uhe Swing tu Wuduriry... 


The swing in industry is to automatic vending 


equipment to solve many in-plant feeding 


problems. 


Our services are available without obligation. 


Let us analyse your problem and assist in turn- 


ing many existing feeding and break-period 


losses into profits. 


g BB 
& 5 
AA 


CENTURY PRODUCTS LIMITED 


1551 EGLINTON AVE. WEST 


PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
FORMED IN TRAIL, B.C. 

J. W. Muirhead, President of the 
Vancouver Chapter of the Pacific 
Northwest Personnel Management 
Association reports a new person- 
nel association in Trail, B.C. 
PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION’S 
SCHOLARSHIP 

At the recent Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management Associa- 
tion Conference held at Van- 
couver, it was announced that 
William Murdoch, third year stu- 
dent at the University of British 
Columbia, has been awarded a 
$250.00 scholarship for further 
studies in personnel work. This 
scholarship is granted annually by 
P.N.P.M.A. at the city where the 
Conference is held. 

Next year’s Conference will be 
in Spokane, Washington. ‘The 
Vancouver Chapter plans to con- 
tinue the scholarship on an an- 
nual basis at the University of 
British Columbia. 


[ ¢ 
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TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 
PROPOSED BY LABOUR DEPT. 
The Training Branch of the Fed- 
eral Labour Department is pro- 
posing a class in teacher training, 
to run for a six weeks’ period 
during May and June, 1955 in 
Toronto, of men taken from in- 
dustry to act as instructors of 
apprentices. 

The Federal Department 
Labour is prepared to share 
certain elements of the cost ol 
such a program under terms ol 
the Vocational Training Co-ordi- 
nation Act. / 

Arthur W. Crawtord, Director 
of Training, Federal Department 
of Labour explains that even 
among skilled and experienced 
teachers there was not complete 
agreement as to what to teach, 
how to teach it, and when. How 
much more at a loss must be a 
man who is chosen at short notice 
from his trade work to act as an 
instructor for part of each year. 


ol 
in 
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Reaction to Journal 


(= REACTION to the first 
issue of the Personnel Journal 
was overwhelmingly favorable, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the 
Ontario Federation. 

Most associations compiled 
their own surveys as a result of 
the questionnaire but from the 
124 which were sent directly to 
the Federation or the editor the 
following facts were compiled: 

Overall comment was favorable 
in 115 of the replies, four were 
neutral and four unfavorable. 

Reaction to the articles was 
favorable in 108 cases, neutral in 
11 and unfavorable in five. 


Eighty-nine who responded to 
the question about appearance, 


In Future Issues 


ROF. J. C. CAMERON of Queen's 

Dept. of Industrial Relations 
is working on an article on the 
subject of what’s wrong with con- 
ciliation procedures. 

Major Louis Bourgeois of Cana- 
dian Army Headquarters, Ottawa, 
is considering an article for our 
management training section on 
the Army’s officer training pro- 
gram. Rex Boyd director of per- 
sonnel for the Post Office sug- 
gested this article. 

Norman Mathews, Q.C., cele- 


ln Retrospect . . . 


HIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in 1919, 

Gideon Robertson, Minister of 
Labour, called an Industrial Re- 
lations Conference at Ottawa to 
consider the postwar situation. A 
handful of senior executives from 
Canadian industry, met with 
labour leaders, and government 


Editorials ... 


size, layout, etc. said “Keep “it as 
it is”, 20 suggested minor changes 
and four major changes. 

Advertising was endorsed 
wholeheartedly by 97, with reser- 
vations by 19 and opposed by five. 

Most popular article in the 
book was “Survival of Personnel 
Management”. 

Next was “So You Have to 
Make a Wage Survey”. 

Tied for third place were “Ex- 
periment in Co-operative Study” 
and “Operation Transfer — the 
Big Switch”. 

Personnel sketches were next in 
popularity, closely followed by “A 
Supervisor’s Development Pro- 
gram”. 


brated Canadian lawyer special- 
izing in the labor field, will write 
an article for our next issue on 
the Guaranteed Annual Wage. 

Jack Kinley of the Central 
Ontario Industrial Relations In- 
stitute has been doing some work 
on formalizing fringe benefit re- 
porting. Personnel people would 
be interested in achieving some 
sort of uniformity in this field 
and Mr. Kinley may have some- 
thing to report to them in our 
next issue. 


officials. It is said that this con- 
ference was suggested by one ol 
the few personnel men in Canada, 
at that time. 

Nothing much happened in 
Canadian personnel development, 
beyond the confines of the Domi- 
nion Labour Department for 15 
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years, though here and there per- 
sonnel men were being appointed 
in the larger companies. Most of 
these appointments were in U.S.A. 
affliated enterprises, stemming 
from the rapid evolution of per- 
sonnel and industrial relations 
activity in the United States. 
There in that interval of the 20's 
men like Arthur Young of Inter- 
national Harvester, and later of 
U.S. Steel; Harold North of 
Swilts; E. K. Hall of American 
Telephone, were setting the pat- 
tern of wage policy, employee rep- 
resentation, employment method; 
extolling the teamwork idea. 
Princeton had set up its Indus- 
trial Relations Section, stemming 
from the Rockfeller group’s inter- 
est in industrial relations of which 
men such as C. J. Hicks, and 
Mackenzie King were spokesmen. 
Bryce Stewart (IInd World War 
Canadian Deputy Minister of 
Labour) who had worked on an 
Employment Service plan for 
Canada up to 1919, was during 
this interval participating in the 
United States with the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers and with 
the Rockefeller group, in spear 
heading studies of social security 
legislation and related sound in- 
dustrial relations practices, for the 
time when the studies would be- 
come law and would become 
established as industrial routine. 

All these things were working 
up to a ferment below the border, 
but the Canadian scene remained 
relatively undisturbed by person- 
nel activity. It was said that 
“Canada is 15 years behind the 
times”. 

Then almost overnight in this 
country things began to happen. 
In 1934 a small Montreal group 
started the Montreal Personnel 
Association. The Personnel Asso- 
ciation of Toronto started the 
year following in 1935. These two 
groups combined at a meeting at 
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Queens in 1936. That led to the 
formation of the Queens Indus- 
trial Relations Section. Then 
personnel people in the Winnipeg 
area, in the Halifax area, in the 
Vancouver area, and in scores of 
other localities formed local 
groups. Universities moved into 
the stream, Dalhousie, McGill, 
Laval, University of Montreal, 
University of Toronto, British 
Columbia, University of Western 
Ontario, and others. 

The war ‘time period of 1939- 
45 stimulated a nation-wide but 
random network as_ personnel 
people were called into play for 
wartime responsibilities of all 
kinds. Those who had some ex- 
perience shared with those having 
none through wartime courses in 
personnel administration sponsor- 
ed by the Dominion Government, 
and through countless personal 
contacts. 

Came the post-war surge, and 
personnel people, personnel asso- 
Ciations, university centres of in- 
dustrial relations, sprouted and 
grew, and kept growing. Now we 
have this new organ for national 
communication, The Canadian 
Personnel Journal. 

Would readers like to know 
something of how these various 
associations started, how and why 
university centres came into being, 
and other things telling something 
of whence we have come? 

We are thinking of running a 
series “Stories of Beginnings’. Is 
that one of the things you want 
in this Journal? If so, will you 
please write me, and say so, or tell 
me “no”. But if you do want 
them, what kinds of stories do you 
want? The information is still 
in the memories of our members 
across Canada and in the records 
of local groups. We can start the 
pipelines working, if you say so, 
and if you are willing to put 
something in the pipeline flow. 








A Word About Our Authors... 


MADELEINE CURRAN 


We got a line on Madeleine 
Curran from reading the follow- 
ing in a Saturday Evening Post 
July 24 article entitled “Bull 
Cooks to the Word’s Biggest 
Eaters. 


“Waitresses are common in 
Crawley and McCracken opera- 
tions, posing a delicate situation, 
as they are hired locally. This 
means that Crawley and Mc- 
Cracken representatives talk to 
priests, ministers and local elders 
before any girls are hired, to 
assure them that it is not a tough 
frontier job, that matrons are in 
in charge of the girls, who have 
clubhouse living quarters, and 
that there is no rough stuff. 
Usually, Madeleine Curran, per- 
sonnel director, paves the way. 
And there is no trouble.” 


Madeleine has written us a 
tremendously interesting — story 
about her unusual Personnel job. 


J. CLARENCE MARENTETTE 


One of the most popular articles 
in our first issue was “So You 
Have to Make a Wage Survey”. 
The author was Clarence Maren- 
tette, Superintendent of Personnel 
at The Canadian Salt Company 
Limited, Windsor. 


Clarence has followed up that 
article in this issue called “‘Mak- 
ing Your Survey Automatic”. 

He is a native of Windsor, and 
a graduate in Home Economics 
and Political Science from the 
University of Western Ontario. 

Until joining the Canadian Salt 
Company in 1952 he held various 
supervisory positions in employ- 
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ment, Unemployment Insurance 
and Claims Adjudication with the 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 


He has been active in the affairs 
of the Personnel Association | ol 
Windsor and District and was 
recently elected first vice presi- 
dent. 


R. A. MAHONEY 


Author of “Education — A Help 
to Labor Management Under- 
standing”, Mr. Mahoney is a 
graduate of the Harvard Business 
School. He was a professor in the 
Commerce Department at the 
University of British Columbia 
for a number of years before asso- 
ciating himself with Management 
Research (Western) Limited. His 
firm deals chiefly with labor rela- 
tions but do some supervisory 
training and other industrial 
relations work. 


EARL JOHNSON 


Mr. Johnson wrote the article “A 
New Approach in Performance 
Reviews’. He is Assistant Person- 
nel Manager, Frederick & Nelson 
and Executive Secretary- Treasurer 
of Pacific Northwest Personnel 
Management Association. 


JOE PATERSON 


Joe is a native Irishman who has 
early made a name for himself in 
industrial relations work in ‘Cana- 
da. He came from the _ Steel 
Company of Canada to manage 
Industrial Relations for Ford of 
Canada at its Oakville Division. 





- - - Personnel Sketehes 


Rex D. Boyd of Post Office Department 





REX. D. BOYD 


a OF PERSONNEL for the 

Post Office Department is 
Rex D. Boyd, a former president 
of the Montreal Personnel Asso- 
ciatian. 


Rex started his career in Per- 
sonnel work thirteen years ago 
when he joined the staff of the 
Civil Service Commission of Can- 


ada as a Personnel Selection 
Officer. 


During the war years he was 
loaned to the Wartime Informa- 
tion Board as Chief Administra- 
tion officer. The war was barely 
over when he was made Assistant 
Director of Organization and 
Personnel for War Assets Corpor- 
ation. He was Director when he 
moved to Montreal in 1948 as 
Employment Manager for the T. 
Eaton Company, Montreal. 


Rex rejoined the Government 
service a year ago in the newly- 


created position of Director of 
Personnel of the Post Office 
Department. 


ROY HW. LUND” 


of B.C. ELECTRIC 
Railway Co. 


— KNOWN to western read- 


ers of this Journal is Roy 
H. Lund, Personnel Supervisor, 
B. C. Electric Railway Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver Island Division. 
Born in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
in 1912, Roy lated moved to Vic- 
toria, B.C. After graduation from 
high school he was employed in 
a bond office, as an electrician, in 
a brewery and winery (Roy is a 
teetotaler), a mining company, 
and in 1935 Roy went to Powell 
River, B.C. with the Powell River 
Paper Company. 





ROY H. LUND 
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———— 





Enlisting in the army as a pri- 


vate in September 1939, Roy 
quickly rose to the rank of Major. 
On his discharge in 1945, Roy 
joined the Vancouver Island Divi- 
sion of the B.C. Electric Railyway 
Co. Ltd., and by 1949 was made 
Personnel Supervisor. 


JACK CARSON 


Personnel Sketehes ... 





Roy was a member of a com- 
mittee of three who started the 
Vancouver Island Chapter of the 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Man- 
agement Association. He was pre- 
sident in 1951 and in 1952 the 
parent body of the P.N.P.M.A. 
elected his as their president. 


OF HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 


COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 


i FALL Jack Carson went 
back to his native Vancouver 
to speak to the 16th Annual Con- 
ference of the Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management Associa- 
tion. The Association’s publica- 
tion, Personnel Panorama, says: 
“Mr. Carson’s talk was one of the 
highlights of the Conference.” 


We are happy to be able to 
present an outline of his address 
in this issue. 


Jack took his Bachelor’s degree in 
Psychology from the U.B.C. and 
his Master’s Degree from Toronto. 
During the war he was a staff 
captain in Personnel Selection for 
the Canadian Army. 


From 1946 to 1952 he was Per- 
sonnel Consultant for J. D. Woods 
& Gordon Limited, management 
consultants. 


Since April 1952 he has been 
Manager of the Manpower Plan- 
ning and Development Depart- 
ment of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission. 


He is married and has five 
children. 
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J. J. CARSON 


Memberships include the Cana- 
dian Psychological Association, 
the Ontario Psychological Associa- 
tion and the Toronto Personnel 
Association. He is on the execu- 
tive of the National Council ol 
the Y.M.C.A. and a director ol 
the Toronto Welfare Council. 






SITUATIONAL TESTING DEMONSTRATED 


A testing technique pioneered 
in Germany, methodized in the 
U.S. and Britain, now being intro- 
duced to Canada. 


by 9. Rae Perigee, M.A. 





| sages YOUNG HAMILTON execu- 

tives were among the first in 
Canada to be tested by one of the 
newest techniques in the hands 
of the industrial psychologist — 
situational testing. 

The place was the spanking 
new Westdale home of psycholo- 
gist Ken Cox. The house was 
built around the facilities requir- 
ed for situational testing. 

It was a fall day and a fire 
crackled in the fireplace at one 
end of the testing room. At the 
other end of the room the four 
young men sat around a table 
which was bare except for a 
microphone. 

In an adjoining room watching 
them through a one-way window, 
and listening to their conversation 
as they concentrated on a group 
problem, were two psychologists 
and the editor of this Journal. 

The demonstration was arrang- 
ed by Stevenson & Kellogg, Man- 
agement Engineers, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ken Cox who are introduc- 
ing the technique to Canada. 


Used by German Army 


Situational Testing was first 
developed by German _psycholo- 
gists, as an aid to the selection ol 
officers for the German army. 
Information about their selection 
procedures was closely guarded 
until some of their materials were 
smuggled out of the country by 
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British Intelligence. “hese mater- 
ials were shared with the Ameri- 
cans and became, with consider- 
able modification, a basis of officer 
selection in the British Army and 
the selection of individuals for 
the Office of Special Services 
Section of the American army, 
which specialized in espionage, 
etc. 

Since the war, the British Civil 
Service have used Situational Test- 
ing in the selection of individuals 
for high rank positions. It has 
also been used by the United 
States Civil Service in the selection 
of Public Health Officers. 

In Situational Testing, a group 
of individuals are gathered to- 
gether around a table and are 
given a_ series of problems in 
which they have to jointly work 
out an answer, satisfactory to the 
whole group. 


Executives’ Atmosphere 


Situational Testing creates a 
situation which approximates 
quite closely the situation in 
which the average administrator 
or executive spends at least sixty 
per cent of his time. It takes 
approximately two and one-hall 
hours, and is a combination de- 
veloped by Dr. Bales of Harvard 
University and Dr. Cattell of the 
University of Illinois. 

Four individuals sit around a 
table and are given a series of 


problems, taking from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. The problems in- 
clude a case study in which they 
have to decide why a certain 
individual ran into so many com- 
plications in the work he was do- 
ing. They are given ten minutes 
to read through the case study and 
then proceed to discuss the mater- 
ials. 

The group we watched were 
very evidently not personnel men, 
but the fact that they missed most 
of the point of the problem was 
less important than their ap- 
proach to a problem outside their 
sphere. 


Some of the problems could be 
solved, some not; all were design- 
ed to encourage discussion, differ- 
ences of opinion, even argument. 


Inter-Action Recorder 


While the group was working 
on the problems, their behaviour 
was being recorded by means of 
an inter-action recorder, which 
consists of a machine with a roll 
of paper passing through it at a 
given rate. The person operating 
the recorder, in this case Mrs. 
Cox, marked on the paper the 
type of behaviour taking place 
and the time taken up is later 
calculated. 


Standard norms are available 
as to the amount of time that 
should be taken up with various 
types of behaviour. The reason 
for tape-recording the conversa- 
tion of those undergoing the test 
is to provide a check: it can be 
used for a play-back of question- 
able areas. 

The group seemed to enjoy the 
experience and there is no ques- 
tion that this technique does show 
up personality traits in an actual 
working situation. Ordinary per- 
sonality tests, at best, can only 
infer probable behaviour, whereas 


Situational Testing deals with 
actual behaviour. 

A standard battery of personal- 
ity questionnaire and projective 
tests are administered prior to the 
Situational Testing, and _ infer- 
ences made from these tests can 
be noted in the actual situation. 


Reports of Tests 


Here are extracts from reports 
of tests made by this technique 
(not the one we saw, of course) 
which will show the sort of data 
it provides. 

Mr. B turned out to be the 
type of individual who tended to 
refuse to give ideas or suggestions 
to other people, yet he was very 
anxious to get their opinions, 
evaluations, expressions of feeling, 
etc. His whole approach tended 
to lean heavily on the “get” and 
rather lightly on the “give”. He 
evidently is the type of person- 
ality who would not “wear too 
well” with other individuals, due 
to his unwillingness to “give” as 
well as to “get”. 


Mr. D, it developed, was a 
rather passive individual, who if 
necessary would give some infor- 
mation, if he thought it was very 
definitely to a point. He had a 
great deal of trouble identifying 
himself with a group and tended 
to sit back and disagree. He was 
very anxious to “tag along’ and 
became at times, very tense and 
anxious and anxiety consumed so 
much energy, that he soon had 
exhausted himself, and simply sat 
back and said very little. He 
definitely lacked anything approx- 
imating leadership or executive 
possibilities. 

Mr. K turned out to be a young 
man who was able to evaluate 
a situation quickly, pull together 
divergent ideas, and then convey 
these ideas back to a group, in a 
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manner that gained their appro- 
val. He encouraged the various 
members of the group to express 
their opinions and out of these 
opinions he drew certain conclu- 
sions, and then threw these ideas 
back at the group for a further 
dissecting, before they came to a 
final conclusion. His approach 
was straight forward, and he did 
not in any way, “stand on cere- 
mony, to create group solidarity. 
He quickly got the group working 
on the core of a problem, helped 
them evaluate the problem, and 
quickly. communicated his own 
ideas back to the group for a 
further exchange of ideas. 


The situations he was exposed 
to showed Mr. E to be the type 
of individual who is very anxious 
to gain the goodwill of a group. 
Behind Mr. E there was consider- 
able emotional tension, that he 
tried to release in a positive man- 
ner, and he tried not to do any- 
thing that could be interpreted as 
disagreeable. In his over-anxiety 
to please other people and to gain 
their goodwill, he may exhaust 
himself, and as a result, leave 
himself wide open to criticism for 
his inability to maintain a steady 
course of action. It is very inter- 
esting to note, in Mr. E’s case, 
that he is suffering from Diabetes, 
which is a disease that may have 
a psychosomatic origin in the in- 
dividual’s tendency to over-ex- 
haust himself, on both a psycho- 
logical and bio-chemical level. He 
tried to be very helpful giving 
suggestions and ideas, but is rather 
weak in his overall evaluating of 
an idea. There seems to be mark- 
ed control, with some weakness 
both in evaluating and communi- 
cation. 


Study of Mr. F's test results 
indicate that his approach leans 
very heavily on technique in giv- 
ing the necessary information, in 
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terms of background or pertinent 
information. When he feels he 
has the right answer, he sits back 
in a rather smug manner and does 
not wholeheartedly “lay all the 
cards on the table” and as a 
result, he can block group dis- 
cussions and cause considerable 
frustration, and he __ probably 
would be the type of executive 
that other individuals might have 
considerable difficulty working 
with, in terms of team-play. 


2.4 MILLION CANADIANS 
COVERED BY MEDICAL CARE 


A study recently completed by 
the Department olf National 
Health and Welfare of 14 major 
non-profit medical care insurance 
plans across Canada, shows 2.4 
million persons, or 16% of the 
total population, were covered by 
some form of prepaid medical 
care plan at the end of 1953. A 
total of $27 million was paid out 
in benefits in that year. 


WINNIPEG PLANS 
FEBRUARY SEMINAR 


The Personnel Association ol 
Greater Winnipeg is planning a 
two-day seminar for early Febru- 
ary and a one-day conference on 
March 25. 


Secretary J. A. English reports 
that recent meetings were address- 
ed by: Dean N. V. Scarfe of the 
University of Manitoba on “Edu- 
cation for Leadership”; Murray 
Cotterill Western representative 
of the United Steelworkers on 
“Aims and Objectives of the 
Union Movement’; Marlin Ly- 
ong, plant superintendent of The 
John Woods Company on “De- 
signing a Training Program”; and 
Lee Belcher, Labor Relations 
Director, Pillsbury Mills Inc. on 
“Employment Problems of an 


Aging Population”. 
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The Feminine Touch On 


Construction Jobs 





Sy WMadelene E. Curran * 


_ OLD-TIMER BLINKED. Over 
one hundred miles from civi- 
lization on a new construction 
project and girls were serving 
the meals This just couldn’t be 
possible. Not too many years ago 
no one thought that the day 
would come when girls would be 
part of the task force employed 
in harnessing the natural resources 
to be found in the northern hin- 
terlands and the mountain ranges 
of our vast country. No one would 
have thought so, but now young 
women play an important part in 
the development of our country. 
Crawley & McCracken Co. Ltd. 
executives, have long recognized 
the value of the feminine touch 
on construction jobs and, year by 
year, more and more women are 
being employed by the company 
in its boarding and commissary 
service. 


Women $ Get their Start 


It started some thirty or more 
years ago. Some cooks took their 
wives along on small jobs. It was 
a logical step to then find the 
cook and his wife on the payroll. 
These cook and wife teams did a 
good job—the feminine touch had 
begun its influence. The family 
team of cook, wife and daughters 
brought an atmosphere of home 
into the camp dining room, and a 
welcome atmosphere it was indeed 


*The author is supervisor of female 
personnel, Crawley and McCracken 
Co. Ltd., a leading Canadian com- 
pany in the field of contract catering. 
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for men compelled, by the nature 
of their work, to be away from 
friend and family 

Gradually, and as conditions 
permitted, female employees were 
utilized in permanent industrial 
cafeterias, company operated ho- 
tels and in staff dining rooms. 
To-day, young women are not 
new in the far-flung, Canada- 
wide service offered by Crawley 
& McCracken Co. Ltd. in provid- 
ing a home away from home to 
many thousands of Canadian 
workmen. To-day, women have 
won acceptance in a field that but 
a few years ago was considered 
the sole domain of man. One 
result of the feminine touch has 
been the general tidying up of 
the male population on a con- 
struction operation. Naturally, 
there remain a few —a very few 
intractable and rugged old-style 
individualists, but in the main, 
the sale of the purely masculine 
toiletries must have jumped con- 
siderably because smooth jowls 
and well brushed locks together 
with orderly clothes and gentle- 
manly deportment are now an 
integral part of the normal pat- 
tern of a construction camp din- 
ing room. 

What a far cry from the good 
old days when men were men in 
these camps. And a surprising 
thing is that the labour turnover 
seems to be lower in such camps 
when young women are employed 
therein.” This minor point should 
be of interest to all employers of 
out-of-town labour. The selection 








of properly qualified matrons to 
look after the interests of female 
workers should always be given 
priority when considering placing 
young women on away-from-civili- 
zation jobs. 


The Rewarding Element Exists 


There are certain compensating 
factors in these jobs —at least 
quite a number of our former 
employees think so. You see, in 
remote places where the usual 
amenities and diversions of lite 
are either scarce or lacking alto- 
gether, a comely maiden enjoys a 
practical monopoly in the prac- 
tising of the natural female in- 
stinct of attracting the one man 
who might become a life partner. 
What an opportunity exists to 
impress a young engineer, mayhap 
a young mechanic, with a maid- 
enly worth which prudently pre- 
sented has often lead other young 
women in the same work to the 
fuller life of a home of her own. 


It is not the policy of our com- 
pany to operate a school for brides 
—though I sometimes think that 
the duties of its Supervisor of 
Female Personnel branch over 
into that field. It can and does 
leave one a bit misty-eyed (in 
more ways than one) when the 
result of much training and hence 
a valuable employee walks down 
the aisle with the one of her 
choice —a man she would never 
have met had she not been em- 
ployed on a construction project. 
There remains a Supervisor with 
one eye on the departing bride 
and the other on a prospective 
replacement with whom the train- 
ing must start over again. 

It should not be assumed that 
all is a pastel - hued - breathless 
romance on these jobs. There is 
work to be done. Female workers 
must be considered as being fe- 
male workers. They are not as 


strong and, generally, not as tall 
as men. These considerations have 
had an affect on the design of 
camp equipment and the layout 


of dining room service areas. 
Heavy equipment has been re- 
designed for use by girls. And 
because of the use, without sacri- 
fice to the utility value, aesthetic 
values have certainly been im- 
proved. Women, in general, like 
to work with beautiful and grace- 
ful pieces of equipment and al- 
most invariably do a better job 
when such equipment is provided. 
All employers of female help 
should make every effort to fit the 
equipment to the employee and 
not the employee to the equip- 
ment. This is sound advice which 
could have saved employers from 
some of the headaches they have 
had with female employees. 


Attractively Garbed 


Kitchen and dining room uni- 
forms have undergone a_ great 
change. Female workers can and 
do perform their tasks more efh- 
ciently when attractively garbed. 
Our girls do not wear mink coats 
or anything like that on the job — 
but they do wear attractively 
styled, well fitting, modestly tail- 
ored, colourful uniforms. These 
uniforms really improve the ap- 
pearance of our girls and, in doing 
that, no girl could fail to feel that 
she looks better. Pride in per- 
sonal appearance and surround- 
ings is a greater incentive to good 
work than many employers ol 
female workers think. 


Naturally, appearance does not 
start and end with a uniform. It 
starts from the soles and heels of 
clean nursing-type shoes and con- 
tinues to the last strand of well 
groomed hair. Too much cheap 
jewelry or ornamentation detracts 
from natural beauty; so can the 
manner in which a uniform and 
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its accoutrements are worn. Low- 
cut fronts and high-cut dresses 
might be the thing with which to 
display the female form divine in 
a night club — but our girls are 
not night club performers. 


We have a job to do and that 
is to take good, well-cooked food 
and serve it as nicely and attrac- 
tively as possible. And no girl 
can do that if dirty finger nails, 
body odours or any kind of gen- 
eral sloppiness are spoiling the 
picture we attempt to create. Al 
ihis together with the deportment 
and the language employed by 
our female workers are part of 
the general on-the-job training 
programme we present to our 
girls. This training programme 
must be available. Employers who 
do not offer such programmes to 
their female employees can not 
hope to get the kind of job done 
that girls are capable of when 
properly guided and supervised. 
Constant supervision is necessary 
wherever cleanliness and personal 
attractiveness are concerned and 
the right kind of supervision and 
counsel are essential wherever 
young women are employed in 
camp dining rooms. 


Qualified Matrons 


It should be again stressed that 
the selection of properly qualified 
matrons to look after the interests 
ol female workers should always 
be given priority when consider- 
ing placing young women on 
away-from-civilization jobs. This 
is a must. Another very important 
consideration is the providing of 
the right kind of living quarters 
and entertainment facilities for 
young women. Even more than 
lor men, young women should be 
provided with a home-away-from- 
home when employed on con- 
struction projects. 


The Work Has Attractions 


Work such as we are discussing 
is not a dangerous or hazardous 
occupation. Girls working on our 
projects are far better protected 
than they would be if they started 
on their own in a strange city. 
It is logical that this should be 
so. Wherever there are only a 
few young women and a large 
number of men, the young women 
win the respect and admiration 
of the men and with this respect 
and admiration comes protection. 
Woe betide any man who tried to 
molest one of these girls in any 
way. The treatment such a man 
would get from his fellows is not 
pleasant to contemplate. The 
parents of young women who 
wish to leave home for employ- 
ment in our work should have no 
qualms about permitting the girls 
to gain this new experience and 
training. 


Herein lies an excellent oppor- 
tunity to acquire a nice bank 
account. Wages are good and 
there are few opportunities to 
spend money in more remote 
regions. Then, the monetary re- 
wards of the work are not con- 
fined to a stipulated salary; invar- 
iably when payday comes around 
the men are not forgetful of the 
kind of service they have received 
in the dining room. There are 
numerous other considerations 
which when totalled add consider- 
ably to the real wages earned — 
wages which are to be very favour- 
ably compared with city wages for 
similar type jobs. 


A telegram such as “Report 
operation 786” is not an unusual 
one in our office. Such a telegram 
means that on our operation 786 
all the necessary arrangements 
have been made to accommodate 
female workers and that the 
Supervisor of Female Personnel 
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must by train, boat or plane — 
often all three — proceed to the 
nearest community to the opera- 
tion to set up headquarters for 
the employment of girls for the 
job undertaken. Frequently, the 
matron for the job goes along at 
the same time and proceeds to 
the camp to await the arrival of 
the employees she is to supervise. 


Parents are Interviewed 


When applicants are interview- 
ed, and previous to being sent to 
the operation, their parents are 
visited and given complete details 
about the work atid working con- 
ditions. Parents are always in- 
vited to visit daughters employed 
in our operation and they are 
always encouraged to talk over 
anything they might wish to dis- 
cuss with the matron in charge ol 
the girls. The girls are sent out 
to the operation for which they 
have been hired by the means of 
transportation available for that 
particular project. This could be 
by almost anything that travels 
on land, water or in the air. 
Many the young woman who has 
taken her first aeroplane trip as 
a result of her employment in our 
organization and many who have 
found that the days of discovery 
and adventure are not yet over 
for those who would get away 
from the nothing-new atmosphere 
of our cities and towns. 


Although the vast majority of 
those served by our employees are 
members of the working force, 
there is another group who must 
receive atention — these are the 
engineers and other members of 
what may be termed the super- 
visory staff whose needs must be 
catered to. 


Then there are visitors to these 
projects and our girls have had 
the pleasure, honour and privilege 
of serving visiting executives, rep- 
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resentatives of foreign industries, 
statesmen, church dignitaries and 
even royalty upon occasion. Life 
in these “over the blue horizon” 
places is not remotely like the 
drab picture that is so often 
painted of it. 


Now in places where men are 


men there you will find women” 


who are women, both working to- 
gether doing that which is the 
ultimate goal of all these back-ob- 
beyond projects — wresting from 
nature those natural resources 
which are yearly adding immeas- 
urably to the wealth of our 
nation. And here the story does 
not end. This is just the begin- 
ning of all the young women of 
Canada can and will do for the 
future growth of our country. 


Truly, the feminine touch is 
becoming ever more important in 
our Canadian industrial develop- 
ment. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEAR 
SERVICE REWARDED 


Canadian Line Materials, Toron- 
to, anounces a five-week vacation 
plus two round trip plane tickets 
to Florida upon completion of 25 
years’ service, according to its 
president, L. E. Messinger. The 
company also sends employees’ 
children between the ages of six 
and 16 to private summer camp 
for four weeks in the summer. 


THOMPSON HEADS ALBERTA 
COUNCIL OF PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


P. M. Thompson, personnel tech- 
nician for the city of Calgary has 
been elected president of the 
Alberta Council of Personnel 
Associations, succeeding R. M. 
Raymond. Vice president is A. C. 
Cameron, employee relations man- 
ager, Interprovincial Pipe Line 
Company, Alberta. 
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How We Do It... 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


By 9. P. Carson, MW. A.* 


IS RECENT YEARS North American 

industry has been giving in- 
creasing attention to the problem 
of executive development. This 
has been evidenced by the large 
number of executive or manage- 
ment development programmes 
which have been launched in the 
majority of our large scale indus- 
trial organizations. 

There are some who may feel 
that this is another fad taken up 
by management in an attempt to 
“keep up with the Joneses.”” There 
is no question that some of the 
recent activity in this field has 
been the result of prodding and 
urging by organizations such as 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation and the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, both of 
which have given considerable 
time and space to discussion of 
the problem in their conventions, 
workshops and publications. 


However, despite this outside 
stimulation, I feel it has become 
apparent to the majority of man- 
agement groups in large industries 
that they are faced today with a 
very serious self-replacement prob- 
lem and that some _ organized 
attempt to find a_ solution is 
required, 

The problem is certainly not 
unique with any one industry. It 
is a general situation stemming 
from an accumulation of factors. 


*Mr. Carson is Manager, Manpower 
Planning and Development Dept.. 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. This is an address deliver- 
ed to the 16th Annual Conference 
of the Pacific Northwest Personnel 
Management Association in Van- 
couver. 


During the past decade, the num- 
ber of opportunities for utiliza- 
tion of men possessing manage- 
ment skills has steadily increased. 
‘This condition has made it neces- 
sary for the more senior members 
of management to undertake ad- 
ditional work loads. 


Few Are Trained 


The situation is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that during the 
depression years and World War 
Il, few young men of promise 
were directed into the manage- 
ment structure. In many instances, 
a breach in management succes- 
sion has occurred. 


The problem is further compli- 
cated by the changing nature ol 
the management function. With 
the continuing trend toward spe- 
cialization, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to find individuals emerg- 
ing at the top of the organization 
with all-round understanding of 
the general management function. 
Unless this dilemma is recognized 
and dealt with, we are in grave 
danger of creating highly skilled 
specialists who are lacking in an 
understanding of the administra- 
tive skills required in managing 
a total enterprise. 

These are some of the problems 
which have given rise to the intro- 
duction of executive development 
programs. 

An executive development pro- 
gram provides for an organized, 
objective approach to the activi- 
ties carried on within any Com- 
pany, pertaining to the selection 
and preparation of employees as 
replacements for vacancies which 
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occur within the management 
group and for enhancing the 
effectiveness and well-being of the 
present incumbents. 


It is the intent of most execu- 
tive programs to benefit mutually 
the individual participants and 
the Company through 
(a) Broadened experience and 

improved performance of the 
individual members of the 
management group. 


(b) Increased flexibility of mem- 
bers of the management 
group. 

(c) Improved teamwork. 


(d) Creation of a pool of man- 
agement men, fully qualified 
to fill vacancies as they occur 
and to provide for organiza- 
tion growth and improve- 
ment. 


Executive Development Policy 


Before entering into any dis- 
cussion of the steps or procedures 
to be followed in an executive 
development program, it is essen- 
tial that there be a clear definition 
of management policy regarding 
such a program. All too many 
programs have been launched 
with a good deal of enthusiasm 
and fanfare, but have never suc- 
ceeded in becoming much more 
than a “nine day wonder”. In- 
evitably this has been due to a 
lack of understanding on the part 
of senior management personnel 
of the responsibility which they 
themselves have for creating an 
atmosphere in which this type ol 
activity can flourish. There must 
be genuine conviction at all levels 
of the organization that growth 
and development are essential to 
the well-being of individuals, just 
as they are important factors in 
serving the organization’s need. 
There must also be a conviction 
that there is potential for growth 


and development in almost every 
individual within the Company. 
In addition to this kind of at- 
mosphere there are certain policy 
statements which will give impe- 
tus to the program. Some of these 
are as follows: 
(a) . Management positions are to 


be filled from within the or- 


ganization, except where the 
special talents or experience 
needed are not available with- 
in the Company. 


(b) Selection of persons to fill 
vacancies shall be on a merit 
basis. No person shall be 
assumed unquestionably to be 
the successor of his immediate 
superior. 

(c) the long range development 
of individuals shall have pri- 
ority over the immediate con- 
venience of any _ particular 
department. 

(d) Compensation of the manage- 
ment group shall be commen- 
surate with responsibilities 
and shall be subject to con- 
tinuing review. 

With such policies established, 
it is then possible to proceed with 

a systematic step-by-step program. 


Four Basic Steps 


Each organization embarking 
on an executive development pro- 
gram will have to develop pro- 
cedures which are consistent with 
their own needs. Within the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario we have adopted the 
following plan: 


I. ORGANIZATION ANALYSIS 

This is a necessary first step in 
any manpower study, It is impor- 
tant that the objectives of each 
unit of the organization be estab- 
lished and the method of achiev- 
ing these objectives clarified. It 
would be achieved in the follow- 
ing manner: 
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(a) Analyse the work and respon- 
sibilities assigned to all units. 

(b) Prepare present and long 
range organization patterns 
as a result of the previous 
analysis. 

(c) Describe the jobs assigned to 
individuals. 


Il. APPRAISAL 
An intensive study of the people 

within an organization particu- 

larly those at the management 

level or likely to occupy such 

positions in the future. The fol- 

lowing factors are involved: 

(a) Assessment of each individu- 
al’s qualifications. 

(b) Review of the individual’s 
current performance. 

(c) Appraisal of the individual’s 
capacity for growth and de- 
velopment. 


{1I. PLANNING 

The knowledge of the work to 
be done and of the people in the 
organization must be followed by 
a plan to fit them together in 
order to have the right men in 
the right place at the right time. 
The steps involved are as follows: 
(a ) What position does the man 

occupy now? 

(b) Where is he going and when? 
(c) Who can replace him? 


[V. DEVELOPMENT 

The objectives of the develop- 
ment program become twofold; 
helping the individual to develop 
for purposes of his own growth 
and well-being and, at the same 
time, working toward the fulfil- 
ment of manpoyer requirements. 

Two kinds of action are re- 
quired: 

(a) Guided development of indi- 
vidual employees through 
counselling, job rotation, spe- 
cial training, trainee  posi- 
tions, etc. 

(b) Development of group pro- 
grams to meet widespread 
needs, i.e., administrative 
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practice, human _ relations, 
work simplification, etc. 

While some gain may be made 
in any part of the organization 
through separate application of 
the plan, a much fuller realization 
is likely to result if it is initiated 
at the top, and if all four steps 
are followed. There are at least 
three clear advantages in this 
procedure: 

(1) The approval of senior man- 
agement is backed by ex- 
ample. 

(2) The objectives of each part 
of the organization are ex- 
amined in relation to the 
objectives of the whole. 

(3) Supervisors are in a_ better 
position to appraise their 
staff objectively and with un- 
derstanding after having been 
helped first to face themselves 
realistically in relation to 
their own jobs. 

This, in brief, is an outline ot 
the approach that we have adop- 
ted in The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. Our ex- 
periences to date have been most 
encouraging. There has been en- 
thusiastic endorsement by senior 
management and remarkable par- 
ticipation all the way down 
through the line organization. 

If there is any one facet of the 
program that has impressed us 
so far, it would be the need for 
a redefinition of our concept of 
development. ; 

It is common to think of devel- 
opment solely in terms of promo- 
tion. Promotion may well follow 
development and may be a means 
of furthering it, but development 
may take place without change 
of job and without promotion as 
a special objective. Most obvious- 
ly it may take the form of in- 
creased skill, proficiency and re- 
sourcefulness in present under- 
takings. No less it may be seen 
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in better teamwork and in a 
growth of confidence and integ- 
rity. 

Growth is natural and satisly- 
ing to everyone, though there are 
admittedly wide variations in po- 
tential. In some persons the forces 
of growth have gained strong 
momentum and are not easily 
retarded by external barriers. In 
others the spark may seem to have 
been extinguished. 

Forces that impede develop- 
ment are seldom intended. For- 
tunately, each supervisor can track 
down the places where he may be 
doing some of the impeding him- 
self. Such places are found at 
every level. The drive and fore- 
sight natural to senior supervisors, 
indeed the very qualities needed 
for the job frequently carry with 
them the temptation to work and 
make decisions singlehanded. The 
result is that too few get the 
training and experience necessary 
for advancement to more senior 
levels. Perhaps a companion im- 
pediment is the attitude stemming 
from inertia or even from inse- 
curity, which unconsciously with- 
holds permission from one in a 
junior position to develop beyond 
a certain pace. 


Where Development Thrives 


If the pace of development is 
to be quickened, it will result 
from a combination of events and 
influences at work together. Time 
to mature in a new situation is 
necessary. Tasks that present some 
challenge are necessary. Any of 
the formal programs, such as job 
rotation, special training  posi- 
tions, etc., may be helpful, but 
alone these activities end in stale- 
mate, unless the person himself 
resolves to grow. Those who help 
to kindle this spark within us are 
plainly those who have confidence 
in us and have a vision of our 
usefulness and our potential great- 


er than the one we hold for our- 
selves. These are the supervisors 
who create within the work group 
an atmosphere in which develop- 
ment thrives. 

One of the most effective ways 
in which this can be achieved is 
through a_ supervisor’s periodic 
appraisal of his staff and the con- 
sequent review of the appraisal 
with the individual concerned. 
This is by far the most significant 
stage of the whole process. While 
aimed at development, the report 
can as easily discourage develop- 
ment, either through the impres- 
sion it leaves behind, or through 
lack of judgment in presenting the 
information to the individual. 
Leaving a wrong impression or 
using poor judgment is never 
intentional, but that realization 
does not compensate for the 
damage. 


Different Points of View 


A subordinate is very unlikely 
to evaluate himself and his work 
as his superior does. Both are 
looking at the same man, but 
they are doing it from a different 
»0int of observation; they are 
em at the same performance, 
but with different evidence; they 
are looking at the same duties, 
but with different views of what 
those duties entail. There should, 
therefore, be no surprise if here 
and there complete contradiction 
is encountered. A superior thinks 
a subordinate is not contributing 
enough, while the subordinate 
thinks he is contributing more 
than his share, and a host of other 
situations equally contradictory. 
In such situations as these, the 
appraisal is invaluable and can 
be used most effectively to cleai 
away uncertainties on both sides. 
It is of little value to produce 
technically perfect — appraisals. 
What goes down on paper is less 
important than what goes on 
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afterwards between the people 
affected; whether the separations 
caused by their views have been 
closed. 


If an executive or other em- 
ployee is to remain on the payroll, 
nothing should be done unwit- 
tingly through the appraisal to 
undermine his confidence and 
thereby reduce. his productive 
capacity. Nothing discourages de- 
velopment as rapidly as a feeling 
that confidence has departed. 


It does not mean that any fact 
is either overlooked or made to 
appear different, but it does mean 
that the fact is used in a con- 
structive way, so that development 
is enhanced, rather than inhib- 
ited. 

A percentage of people in any 
organization, regardless of rank, 
require extreme forbearance, and, 
in these cases, a supervisor may 


What Training Has Done 
Sy Goe 


HE story I have to tell on the 
training at Ford-Oakville has 
relatively few chapters as yet. May 
I say, too, that the title “What 
Training Has Done For Us” 
should not mislead you. This title 
is reminiscent of the advertise- 
ment appearing in the 1930's, 
“They laughed when I sat down 
to play” This will not be a suc- 
cess story. It is rather a recounting 
of the painful process of launch- 
ing a new program in a new 
plant. The fact that it is a new 
program thought out step by step 


*Mr. Paterson is manager, Industrial 
Relations, Ford Motor Company of 
Canada Limited, Oakville Division, 
and this is a condensation of an 
address delivered at the \Conference 
of the Ontario Society of Training 
Directors. September 16, 1954. 


How We Dolt... 
well feel that the weakness far 
outweigh the strengths. However, 
in dealing with this situation, the 
number and character of weak 
points which deserved mention in 
the report must be considered in 
light of the temperament of the 
person involved. One has to con- 
sider whether it is right to discuss 
all the items at one time, or 
whether it would be better to 
make them in stages, some this 
year, some next, some deferred in- 
definitely as the personality can 
absorb them with benefit. 

Being willing to change the 
evaluation in the light of more 
evidence is also to be encouraged. 
Evaluations are not static. Just 
as people change constantly, 
should opinions about them. 

To me these are essential ele- 
ments in executive development 
or, for that matter, in staff devel- 
opment at any level. 


For Us 
Paterson 


gives it, I hope, some significance. 

In common with many others, 
the management of Ford of Can- 
ada has been providing for the 
industrial expansion which it sees 
in Canada’s future. In our indus- 
try this was translated to mean 
an increased demand for automo- 
biles and trucks. It has resulted 
in an overall program of expan- 
sion for the Company. 

One of the major decisions to 
meet this anticipated economic 
growth was the move of assembly 
operations from Windsor to the 
Oakville area —a move based on 
sound economic logic, bringing 
the finished product some 240 
miles closer to the bulk of Can- 
ada’s automobile market. To 
meet the production potential of 
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the new plant, major changes 
have been made in the Windsor 
operations, including a new en- 
gine plant, a power house doub- 
led in capacity and expanded 
foundry facilities. 

My primary concern, of course 
has been the Oakville phase of the 
Company’s development. 

The construction of the 3214- 
acre Oakville plant, the engineer- 
ing feats of planning and design, 
the installation of modern, auto- 
matic equipment — these are 
stories in themselves. 

Basic Factors in Training 

And while a substantial group 
of key personnel—supervision and 
technical people — moved to Oak- 
ville, the problems involved in 
recruiting and training thousands 
of production and administrative 
employees — including new super- 
visors — many of whom were not 
only new to the automobile indus- 
try but had little or no experi- 
ence in manufacturing — is the 
basis of our training story at 
Oakville. 

In our view, no sound training 
program could be established 
without the wholehearted support 
and active co-operation of top 
management. Therefore, the first 
step in planning the training pro- 
gram was to select a development 
team which we have called the 
“Training Committee”. Its Chair- 
man is the Vice-President and 
General Manager of Ford-Oakville 
and its members are from each of 
the major sections of the Oakville 
plant, including the Assistant to 
the Vice-President, the Heads of 
Manufacturing, Material Procure- 
ment and Finance, along with the 
General Superintendent of Pro- 
duction, the Industrial Relations 
Manager, the Assistant Industrial 
Relations Manager and the Super- 
visor of Training. 

The function of this Committee 
are threefold: 


(a) To determine the training 
needs of the Oakville Divi- 
sion; 

(b) To establish the objectives of 
the program; 

(a) To guide the program in 
order that it meets its objec- 
tives. 


The value of such a Committee ~ 


is self-evident since its members, 
by and large, direct the major 
activities of the Oakville Division. 
Their participation guarantees 
that a realistic program will be 
developed and will be sold to 
their own managements down the 
line. 

We are all familiar with the 
training director who prepares a 
a program and then cannot sell 
it to members of senior manage- 
ment. We are familiar, too, with 
the dangers to the training pro- 
gram where each department 
manager exerts pressure for his 
particular training needs to be 
given priority. A Training Com- 
mittee of senior management 
determines the priority of the 
various training programs and sees 
to it that there is no overlap in 
training and, in so doing, keeps 
the balanced objectives of the 
program constantly to the fore. 


Preparing Text Material 


The approval of course materia! 
is always a difficult matter for a 
Training Department — making 
sure that text is in line with Com- 
pany policy —that it is accurate 
in detail and designed to meet the 
real needs of the group. 

For instance, the manutactur- 
ing operations of the Oakville 
Division are carried out by 48 
departments performing widely 
diversified functions. The work ol 
these departments is closely co- 
ordinated and synchronized, most 
of them being an integral part of 
the assembly line process. It 
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would be virtually impossible for 

one or two persons to have the 

experience, knowledge and _back- 
ground necessary to write training 
material for all of these depart- 
ments and to include the knowl- 
edge necessary to train employees 
in the finance, purchasing and 
industrial relations fields as well. 

This problem is met by requir- 
ing the Training Committee, 
whose members as a group cover 
all these activities, to read and 
approve all text material that is 
prepared for the various courses. 

Before getting to the actual 
matter of approving training ma- 
terial, the Committee discussed 
and agreed that certain principles 
should be established as follows: 

(1) The program must have and 
must meet well defined ob- 
jectives. 

(2) Training must be a continu- 
ous process. 

(3) Material must be presented 
in small enough steps so that 
there is a continual sense ol 
achievement. 

(4) To be effective it will be 
used as a preventive rather 
than a curative measure. 

(5) It must be built around prac- 
tical problems. 

(6) It must stress participation. 

(7) It must be an enjoyable ex- 
perience through the provi- 
sion of good conference facil- 
ities, the use of training aids 
and a variety of training 
techniques. 


The objectives of the training 
program were seen to be: 

(1) To assist the Oakville Divi- 
sion to get into operation as 
quickly and efficiently as 
possible. 

(2) To assist present supervision 
to more adequately meet their 
responsibilities. 

(3) To train new Supervision. 

(4) To integrate employees 
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throughout the Division into 
a smoothly working team. 


Supervisor of Training 


While I have stressed the value 
of the Training Committee, there 
is no question but that the respon- 
sibility to prepare the material 
and to do the training falls on 
the Training Section itself and 
the ultimate success of the pro- 
gram will be determined by and 
large, by the abilities of the 
Supervisor of Training. 

The first problem given the 
Supervisor was that of preparing 
an induction program for new 
employees. 

From March 1953 employees 
were hired in large numbers and 
the need was seen to weld them 
as quickly as possible into the 
production operation — inform 
them of Company policy and 
procedures and get them started 
with a favourable attitude towards 
the new job and the new Com- 
pany. 

The program finally arrived at 
is a compromise between the 
schools of thought which favour 
handling induction entirely 
through the Industrial Relations 
Department, on the one hand, 


and entirely through the line 
organization, on the other. It 
consists of five steps. The first 


two are handled by the Industrial 
Relations Department, the last 
three by the department super- 
visor: 

(1) Induction begins when em- 
ployees are documented in the 
Hourly Employment and_ Place- 
ment Section. At this point the 
Employement and Placement 
Supervisor gives them the various 
booklets outlining Company bene- 
fits and a verbal explanation of 
the procedures which will affect 
them in the plant. 
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(2) The employees are then gath- 
ered in groups of 5 to 20 to see 
a 15-minute sound slide film pre- 
pared by the Training Section. 
In this film a senior member of 
management from the various 
operating divisions of the Com- 
pany explains to the employee 
those things in his division which 
the employee should know. Not 
only does this technique acquaint 
the employee once more with 
Company history — product — 
benefits — and rules governing 
employment — but it gives him a 
chance to see the various managers 
in the plant within a short space 
of time and, we hope, obtain a 
feeling of being made welcome 
and part of the team. After the 
presentation of the film the em- 
ployees have an opportunity to 
ask questions. 


The Employee “Check List’ 


(3) The employees are then 
taken to meet their new foreman 
who sits down with them for 
about twenty minutes and dis- 
cusses the new job and the new 
working conditions. To assist the 
foreman in this presentation and 
to assure its uniformity each 
foreman uses a “check list’ of 
important items which he com- 
pletes for each employee and for- 
wards to the Employement Sec- 
tion, where it is retained in the 
employee’s file. 

(4) Following his talk with the 
new employee the foreman takes 
him on a short tour, pointing out 
such things as cafeterias, wash- 
rooms, hospital, fire alarm boxes, 
fire equipment, tool cribs, etc., 
following which he gives each 
employee an “Information Card” 
which summarizes this informa- 
tion. This card, along with the 
booklet entitled “Your Job At 


Ford of Canada”, which the em- 
ployee received at time of docu- 
mentation, allow him to keep a 
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permanent record of what he has 
heard and seen during the first 
few hours of employment. 

(5) The final stage of the induc- 
tion is a follow-up at the end of 
the first month and again at the 
completion of three months’ ser- 
vice through a performance re- 
view, which is completed by the 
foreman and discussed with the 
employee. 

The induction program has 
been in operation for over a year. 
Several thousand employees have 
seen the sound slide film and have 
been taken through the various 
stages outlined. In order to estab- 
lish its value, a survey was made 
of each production foreman using 
the program. 

Their experience follows a con- 
sistent pattern. At first there was 
reluctance to spend the time 
necessary to properly induct the 
new employees. The foremen now 
claim that the time spent has 
been saved many times over in 
getting the men more quickly in- 
tegrated into the department. We 
have had most favourable com- 
ment from all levels of production 
management on the assistance 
which this program has been to 
them and top management, 
through the Training Committee, 
have authorized a similar program 
of induction for salaried employ- 
ees, based on the same principles. 


Foreman-in-Training Program 


To meet the need for new 
supervisors, the Training Section, 
under the direction of the Train- 
ing Committee, developed a Fore- 
man-in-Training Program. 

One of the basic decisions made 
was to permit hourly employees 
in the plant who had the necessary 
qualifications the opportunity to 
become foremen. 

These qualifications were, in 
part, as follows: 








(a) It was felt that a candidate 
should have an educational 
level of junior matriculation 
—an apprenticeship in a trade 
—or be a graduate of the 
Ford Trade School. 

(b) He should have a minimum 
of three years’ and, preferably 
five years’ shop experience. 

(c) He must be in good health 
and have passed a_ recent 
medical examination. 


Work Record Checked 


When hourly employees with 
these basic qualifications had been 
selected on the basis of data in 
their employment documents, 
each General Foreman was asked 
to complete an evaluation form, 
giving in detail his opinion ol 
the employee’s work record, atti- 
tude, attendance, punctuality and 
a general summation of his leader- 
ship qualifications. He was also 
asked to state whether or not he 
would be willing to accept this 
man as a new foreman in _ his 
department if he were to be 
appointed. 

This basis of selection produced 
well over the required number of 
applicants. At this point other 
selection techniques were brought 
to bear. Each of the candidates 
was given a lengthy interview by 
the Assistant Manager of Indus- 
trial’ Relations. At this stage of 
the program the candidate was 
not advised of the possibility ol 
promotion in order not to raise 
his hopes prematurely. During 
the interview he was encouraged 
to go into more detail regarding 
his work record and family history 
in order that the Assistant Mana- 
ger could better assess his leader- 
ship qualifications. Those candi- 
dates who successfully passed this 
interview where then interviewed 
by a Selection Committee consist- 
ing of the General Superintendent 
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of Production and the Manager 

of Industrial Relations. 

At this stage of the selection 
procedure, it was explained to 
the employee that we were inter- 
ested in him as a possible fore- 
man-in-training. He was required, 
however, to agree to the following 
conditions: 

(a) His appointment for the first 
six months would be on a 
probationary basis. 

(b) He would be required to 
take 100 hours of intensive 
training on the basis of 2 
hours twice weekly for 25 
weeks, on his own time. 

(c) He would be evaluated by his 
General Foreman as to his 
performance in the plant as a 
probationary foreman and he 
would also be judged on the 
basis of his record in the 
training sessions. 

It was then explained that the 
final decision regarding his ap- 
pointment would be based on the 
decision of the Vice President and 
General Manager and the Plant 
Manager, who would interview 
him as a final Selection Commit- 
tee. 


Promotion from Within 


I might interject at this point 
that none of the hourly rated men 
interviewed showed any reluc- 
tance whatsoever regarding these 
conditions and were most anxious 
to get the benefits of training 
which would help to assure their 
future success. I might say, too, 
that the general effect in the plant 
was one of increased morale in 
that promotion was from within 
and that opportunities were pre- 
sent for men to be judged objec- 
tively on their merits. To date 
some fifty new foremen have been 
appointed and are in various 
stages of the training program. 

The text material used includes 
induction and training of per- 
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sonnel — interpretation of person- 
nel policies — quality control — 
production schedules — use of 
staff services — line and staff or- 
ganization—safety and housekeep- 
ing — machines — equipment — 
cost control, etc. 


Little Discussion 


As to the training methods 
used, it was decided not to at- 
tempt very much in the way ol 
conference discussion since these 
men were not in a position to 
add much in the way of practical 
experience to such discussions. We 
have, therefore, used the lecture 
presentation with visual aids, in- 
cluding charts, films, etc. We have 
also used typical shop problems 
with typical solutions, In this way 
it is hoped to give these men a 
large volume of necessary infor- 
mation as quickly as possible 

It was felt, however, that to 
make the course of permanent 
value each new foreman should be 
given a summary of the text 
material following each training 
session. This text material is 
gathered into a manual and _ be- 
comes the permanent property of 
the foreman, to be used as a refer- 
ence text when problems arise. In 
this manual various Company 
forms are explained in sufficient 
detail so that the new foreman 
can operate with a minimum olf 
consultation with senior super- 
vision. 

A very close check on the pro- 
gress of the trainee, both in the 
conference room and in the plant, 
is maintained. Each month the 
General Foreman submits a_pro- 
gress review, evaluating his pro- 
gress on such things as quality, 
cost, training of personnel, hand- 
ling of discipline, safety, house- 
keeping, use of staff services, and 
a list of ideas suggested by the 
new foreman. These progress re- 


views grade the trainee foreman 
from one to five, one being the 
lowest grade and five being out- 
standing. Each month the Gen- 
eral Foreman discusses this evalu- 
ation with his trainee and the 
trainee’s signature on the progress 
report indicates that he has read 
it and is thoroughly familiar with ~ 
it. This report is then returned 
to the Training Section as part of 
the man’s record. 

To review his progress in the 
training conference room the new 
foreman is given a short test on 
the text material immediately 
following the completion of each 
session. The tests are designed to 
measure his familiarity with the 
subject under discussion and, 
again, he is assigned a grade from 
one to five. These grades are 
reviewed with the General Fore- 
man and if the new supervisor's 
progress is not satisfactory he may 
be required to repeat a particular 
course. 


Grading Satisfactory 


Our experience has shown, so 
far, that this method of grading 
is highly satisfactory. The trainee 
has shown a steady improvement 
which we attribute in large part 
to his knowledge that the Com- 
pany is taking his training pro- 
gram seriously. The test results 
in the training session and in the 
plant are entered in a_ progress 
review manual and circulated to 
all members of the Selection Com- 
mittee in order that they may 
keep informed on the success of 
each particular candidate. 

It is early, as yet, to summarize 
the advantages of this program 
after some eight months of opera- 
tion. But, if you will accept my 
conclusions as being tentative they 
are as follows: 

(a) The trainees’ reaction to the 
program has been  favour- 
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able. They believe that the 

Company is sincerely inter- 

ested in their progress up 

the management ladder. 

(b) They appear to have confi- 
dence in the Company and 
their work in the shop re- 
ffects a high morale. 

(c) Ability to make decisions on 
the spot as problems arise 
gives the new _ supervisors 
confidence and the respect of 
their employees. 

(d) By preparing the new super- 
visors for their job, the frus- 
tration normally experienced 
in dealing with strange forms 
and strange policies has been 
largely eliminated. 

(e) There has been a remarkable 
improvement in the self ex- 
pression of each individual 
even where the educational 
level is relatively low. The 
trainees tell us that they 
never worked harder in their 
lives and they have never 
had such a satisfying work 
experience. 

From the Company’s point of 
view, the program has made 
efficient foremen much more 
quickly than could possibly have 
been the case without planned 
training. It has been of benefit 
in keeping. correct procedures 
flowing through the plant by the 
proper use of Company forms — 
the elimination of clerical errors 
which, as we all know, can cause 
confusion both up and down the 
line. 

Perhaps the most objective 
measure of the program’s success 
so far is that we have an increas- 
ing How of men from the plant 
requesting that they be included 
in the program and many re- 
quests have been received from 
our more experienced supervisors, 
engineers, Trade Schoo] students, 
etc., to be given the benefit of 
similar training. 
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Now just a few words about 
how we propose to further de- 
velop our more experienced fore- 
men. One of the first decisions 
made by the Training Committee 
was that each of the experienced 
foremen in the plant should be 
given one hour’s training per 
week, on Company time, on a 
continuous basis. This program 
has been in the development 
stage for some months. The sub- 
jects will be along the line of 
those used in the Foreman-in- 
Training Program but will go 
into more detail and cover a 
somewhat wider range of train- 
ing needs. 


In these sessions we propose to 
make use of training techniques 
other than lectures, such as con- 
ference discussions, case studies 
and multiple role-playing. The 
main divisions of the program 
will give you an example of the 
subjects to be covered. 


1. COMPANY ORGANIZATION 
I. Line and Staff Organization. 

II. Use of Staff Services. 

Ill. Functions of individual de- 
partments such as Plant 
Engineering and Production 
Control. 


2. PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

I. The Supervisor as a leader. 
II. ‘he Supervisor as a manager. 
Ill. Report writing. 

3. PERSONNEL 

I. Interpretation of Company 

policies. 
Il. Induction. 


We. £25... LAY. Rae. 
{. PRODUCTION 

I. Production Schedules. 
II. Quality Control. 
111. Work Simplification. 


IV. Budgets and Cost Control. 
It has been planned to include 

ofhce supervision as well as plant 

supervision in this program. 
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Naturally, the office supervisors 
will be given those subjects of 
more direct concern to them. No 
one subject will be dealt with as 
a complete package in the initial 
months, It will, rather, be split 
up into parts which can be given 
on a cycle basis, following the 
principle that training is more 
effective if given in small, well 
defined steps, rather than in large 
amounts at irregular intervals. 


As was the case with the Fore- 
man -in- Training Program, text 
material from the Supervisory 
Training Program will be gather- 
ed into a Supervisor’s Manual 
which, over a period of time, will 
become a valuable reference for 
each office and plant supervisor. 

Up to now we have been dis- 
cussing a strictly formal series of 
conferences laid down on a long- 
term plan. I do not, however, 
want to leave the impression that 
the overall program is not a 
flexible one. 


Whenever a problem of im- 
portance arises in the plant, such 
as on quality or housekeeping, 
the Training Section is asked, 
through the Training Committee, 
to prepare a special course to 
meet the need and to interpolate 
the sessions in to the present pro- 
gram. These special sessions often 
take the form of films. Similarly, 
programs on fire fighting, house- 
keeping, safety, budgets, etc., 
have been held within the last 
few months. 


By and large, we feel that “On 
the Job Training”, that is train- 
ing the non-supervisory indivi- 
dual to do a specific job, is the 
responsibility of line supervision. 
Giving the supervisor the tech- 
niques with which to do this 
training, however, is the responsi- 
bility of the Training Section. It 
might be of interest to mention 
a few examples of this type of 


instruction which were passed on 
to supervisors and, through them, 
to the employees in the plant and 
office. 


(a) Plant Protection Officers 
were trained through their 
supervisors in safeguarding 
Company property, fire fight- 
ing, meeting the public. In 
this course, liberal use was 
made of visual aids and films. 

(b) Recently some 700 hourly 
rated employees were trained 
in the taking of annual in- 
ventory. In this case, the 
supervisors were shown sound 
slide films and given an 
intensive course on the me- 
thods and procedures in the 
taking of inventory at Ford 
of Canada, Oakville Division. 

(c) Special problems in the plant 
on spray painting material 
handling, etc., have been 
dealt with through the use 
of special materia] prepared 
for the automobile industry. 

(d) Those programs which have 
a more specific interest to 
this group involve safe driv- 
ing for both in-plant drivers 
of trucks and cars — tele- 
phone courtesy and effective 
speech and deportment for 
girls in the office. 


The Training Section 


Perhaps you are wondering 
about the organization of our 
Training Section from the stand- 
point of manpower and the phys- 
ical facilities at our disposal. 

The Supervisor of the Training 
Section is responsible for the co- 
ordination of the overall training 
program. It is his job to work 
with the Training Committee and 
with other members of manage- 
ment to assess training needs — 
make recommendations, and im- 
plement the decisions of the 
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Training Committee. His staff 
includes two Conference Leaders, 
a Program Writer, an Artist, a 
Stenographer and a Typist. 


The Conference Leaders are 
men with wide experience in the 
manufaccturing end of the busi- 
ness, one of them a mechanical 
engineer. 


Works as Team 


The training Section works as 
a team. The Conference Leaders 
do most of the research. They 
talk to the line and staff depart- 
ments and spend a number of 
days in these departments follow- 
ing procedures and __ practices. 
They then prepare a rough draft 
of the material that they propose 
for presentation. This draft is 
approved by the Training Super- 
visor who passes it on to the 
Writer to put in final form. 


He not only writes the material 
but does a paste up of each page 
of the proposed manual, making 
adequate provisions for diagrams, 
charts, forms and other visual 
aids, 

The material is then put on 
duplicating plates by the Typist 
and Stenographer and the Artist 
adds visual aids to illustrate the 
specific points picked out by the 
Program Writer. 

When this material is in this 
semi-rough form it is sent to the 
department concerned for its re- 
view and approval. If the depart- 
ment approves, it is then repro- 
duced on Multilith and copies 
distributed to the various mem- 
bers of the Training Committee 
for their review. The Training 
Committee usually takes a week 
to ten days to make its revisions 
and recommendations and the 
program is then ready for final 
typing and presentation by the 
Conference Leaders, who did the 
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preparatory writing and original 
research. 

The Conference Room itself is 
forty feet long by seventeen feet 
wide and provided with plenty 
of natural and artificial light. 
Acoustic panelling has been used 
on the walls and ceiling to obtain 
proper sound qualities. Seven 
large conference tables, eight feet 
by three feet in size, provide a 
flexible arrangement to suit differ- 
ent purposes. There are comfort- 
able upholstered chairs for up to 
thirty persons. 


The equipment in the room 
includes a_ sixteen millimetre 
movie projector with provisions 
for making sound track for movie 
films which we produce ourselves. 
In addition, there is a sound slide 
film projector, an opaque projec- 
tor for screening forms, magazine 
articles and other materials, a 
“Vu-Graph” projector for use in 
throwing transparencies and a 
tape recorder for use on such 
courses as an_ effective speech 
course. In addition there are the 
usual blackboards, easels and 
chart stands. 


Visual Aids 


The use of this equipment en- 
ables us to give each program 
variety and colour. We have been 
most impressed by the use ol 
visual ands prepared by our staft 
artist. This preparation on the 
spot gives the subject matter 
timeliness and punch. 


As I mentioned earlier, this has 
not been a success story of train- 
ing at Ford-Oakville. Rather, it 
has been a necessarily brief out- 
line of our problems and how we 
have approached them. We hope 
that during the next few months, 
as new chapters are added, our 
training chronicle will give some 
confirmation to the original prin- 
ciples with which we started. 
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Why Not Make 


Your Survey Automatic 


by Clarence 


ee THAT most of our 

readers are engaged in the 
field of Personnel Administration 
and are therefore keenly inter- 
ested in surveys of wages and 
fringe benefits, we feel justified in 
devoting an additional article to 
the subject. 

Our readers will recall that in 
the first issue of the Journal was 
an outline of the survey question- 
naire used by the Personnel Asso- 
ciation of Windsor and _ District. 
We do not propose to write con- 
cerning the facts obtained in the 
survey, first of all because the in- 
formation is supplied on a confi- 
dential basis, and secondly, be- 
cause it would be of little interest 
to anyone outside this area. 
Rather, we intend to explain why 
the survey was started and how it 
is operated. 

It was our experience that most 
of our members made_ periodic 
surveys for management, in order 
to review the position of their 
employees in relation to the wages 
and working conditions prevailing 
in the area. The work involved 
in obtaining this information and 
in supplying similar information 
to other persons consumed con- 
siderable time. It was mainly for 
these reasons that a survey system 
was developed in Windsor. 

The first problem was to draft 
a questionnaire which would meet 
the requirements of all our mem- 
bers. After several weeks of hard 


*J. C. Marentette is Corresponding 
Secretary of the Personnel Associa- 
tion of Windsor and District, Sand- 
wich P.O. Box 95, Windsor Ontario. 
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work, a special committee assigned 
to this task produced the present 
form which provides for the entry 
of 148 possible items of informa- 
tion in addition to the wage 
schedules. 

When the survey was started, 
each firm represented in the Asso- 
ciation completed a questionnaire 
and reproduced sufficient copies 
of the questions and answers, on 
standard size paper, to supply all 
the other firms and to provide a 
few additional copies for future 
members of the Association. There 
was a further understanding that 
as soon as changes were made in 
the wages and/or labour relations 
plans, a new questionnaire or a 
memorandum of the _ changes 
would be circulated to all the 
members. In this way each mem- 
ber would have an up-to-date sur- 
vey of wages and working condi- 
tions at his disposal at all times. 

The plan has been in operation 
for about eight months. During 
this time our members have found 
many occasions to refer to the 
survey for information — not only 
in preparing for negotiations but 
in establishing new wage rates, 
studying welfare plans etc. at 
other times during the year. here 
is no doubt that it has been a 
very successful project for our 
Association. 

A few years ago such a plan 
would probably have met with 
considerable opposition because ol 
the feeling that much of the in- 
formation requested was too con- 
fidential to be circulated even on 
a basis of mutual exchange. We 


































































have found that although partici- 
pation was on a voluntary basis, 
all member firms have participa- 
ted and want the survey contin- 
ued Several new members joined 
our organization after hearing 
about the survey. 

If any other Personnel Associa- 
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tion would like to obtain a copy 
of our questionnaire we would be 
only too glad to send it to you. 
No doubt it would need some 
alterations to fit your particular 
problem but it should be useful 
as a guide in getting such a pro- 
gramme started, 


Pre SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
by Ralph Kluckuer’ 


A’ A TIME WHEN management 
and executive development 
programs and plans are very much 
in vogue, the subject or training 
for those who may some day be- 
come supervisors may have only a 
passing interest. While the type 
of training, growth and experience 
required to produce executives 
may result in arguments advanc- 
ing several points of view, many 
will agree that training which can 
help the employee move from a 
non-supervisory ‘job’ into the 
wider functional responsibility of 
supervision is of great importance. 
The change from a job requiring 
certain skills with one’s hands, to 
a job in which the administrative 
skill of handling people is requir- 
ed tends to be more sweeping than 
may apply as a. supervisor moves 
up the ladder to positions of 
greater responsibility. In such a 
condition a supervisor is extend- 
ing the administration function 
into wider fields of responsibility 
whereas the transition from non- 
supervisory to supervisory is in 
effect, an entirely new field. 

Until recently there seems to 
have been a mistaken impression 
that management savvy and skills 
can be “picked up” by exposure 
on the job, once the supervisor 
has been appointed. Emphasis was 
given to technical skills as the 
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yardstick by which to select fore- 
men. 


Aptitude not Enough 


Industrial experience has shown 
that technical experience and apti- 
tude alone does not automatically 
make a man successful as a mem- 
ber of the management team. This 
is equally true with reference to 
the possession of a degree repre- 
senting the attainment of a level 
of formalized education. There is 
some evidence that because formal 
education in engineering, the sci- 
ences, and economics has led the 
student to concentrate on prin- 
ciples and “things” he may require 
retraining to a point where he 
can appreciate that dealing with 
people makes entirely different 
demands on his resources. 

Unfortunately, it is frequently 
the case that the training of an 
employee for supervisory respon- 
sibility starts after he has been 
appointed to a supervisory post. 
Even if considerable effort has 
been taken to ensure that the 
selection has been on a sound 
basis, a time lag may exist between 
the time of appointment and the 
opportunity to participate In Vari- 
ous types of supervisory training. 
The usual thing is to suggest that 
the supervisor participate in cer- 
tain laid down programs. This 
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he is expected to carry in conjunc- 
tion with his very heavy load of 
day to day work at a time when 
he is literally bogged down and 
overwhelmed with the detail of 
his new responsibilities. If, at the 
same time, he is receiving less 
than adequate supervision and 
help from his superior, the difh- 
culties become multiplied and he 
may acquire warped or at least 
unhealthy points of view in terms 
of his integration into the man- 
agement team. 


Produce at Earlier Date 


In providing Pre-Supervisory 
training for employees who have 
potential for promotion we are, 
of course, establishing a _ pool 
within the organization, of par- 
tially trained supervisors. In this 
way, these people, if promoted, 
can move into their new responsi- 
bilities with confidence and some 
knowledge and skill which they 
could not otherwise possess. They 
are in a position to “produce” at 
a much earlier date, which in it- 
self carries value in the specific 
department and throughout the 
organization in general. Even if 
all who receive pre-supervisory 
training do not have promotional 
opportunities in the future and 
never achieve supervisory status, 
their training will have tended to 
give them a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the responsibilities 
olf management. 


Organizations, however,  fre- 
quently fail to consider members 
of their staff who are potential for 
supervisory responsibilities until a 
vacancy occurs. Joe Smith, the 
head of a processing department 
drops dead over a week-end. Tom 
Jones, a section supervisor leaves 
the company to take a job else- 


*Mr. Kluckner is Supervisor of Train- 
ing, British Columbia Electric Co., 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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where. When this happens in your 
organization, is there a “flap” or 
have you someone coming on who 
is partially trained? Is he able to 
move into the vacated position 
and carry on with the minimum 
of difficulty? 


Development Program + 


For many years in our Com- 
pany we have had a formalized 
supervisory training program, but 
it was not until four years ago that 
we gave attention to the possibili- 
ties of an employee development 
program. Accordingly, our first 
Pre-Supervisory training experi- 
ment was developed in this way: 

Our first concern was how to 
select the condidates for such a 
program. There were two avenues 
of approach open. First, was to 
ask line organization to put for- 
ward the names of possible candi- 
dates and arrange to include them 
in the program with their man- 
agement’s blessing. One obstacle 
to this method was the possibility 
that those people not selected 
would feel quite conclusively that 
their opportunities for advance- 
ment were nil because of not be- 
ing selected. On the other hand, 
because this program was designed 
primarily by the Training Section 
and war frankly an experiment, 
our other alternative was to throw 
the course open to competition 
from within the non-supervisory 
ranks, and make a selection using 
the same tools used in selecting 
for a supervisory position; namely, 
personal interviews, psychological 
testing, past performance, etc. It 
was our decision that we should 
use the second course of action 
and notices were posted calling 
for applications. 

From a non-supervisory staff of 
approximately 5500 we received 
185 applications, out of which 
were selected two groups of 25 


each. In the selection process we 
tried to ensure that there would 
be adequate representation from 
the various divisions of our Com- 
pany. We also attempted within 
reason to afford a special oppor- 
tunity to employees with reason- 
ably long service, realizing that 
the younger, short - service em- 
ployee would have further oppor- 
tunities in the future. 


For Two-Year Period 


Our program was planned for a 
two year period with meetings be- 
ing held once a week for a two 
hour period, with the Company 
providing facilities and leadership 
and the trainee providing his own 
time. Great care was taken to 
emphasize the fact that the Com- 
pany was in no way obligated or 
committed to place the candidate 
in a supervisory job lollowing the 
completion of this program. 

In the preparation of the mate- 
rial to be included, we attempted 
to cover as completely as possible 
some of the basic supervisory 
techniques as well as give an 
appreciation of some of the broad- 
er administrative functions such 
as organization, economics, collec- 
tive bargaining, budgetary con- 
trol, etc. The following is an 
outline of the subject syllabus 
which was used: 


Human Relations, Instruc- 
tion Training, Method Studies, 
Principles of Organization, Let- 
ter Writing and Dictating, Con- 
ference Leadership, Planning, 
Supervisory Responsibilities, 
Company Economics, Principles 
of Collective Bargaining, Know 
your Agreement, ‘Salary. Admin- 
istration Policies, Telephone 
Courtesy, General Information 
Course, Supervisory Techniq ues 
in the Interviewing and Selec- 
tion of Employees, Require- 
ments of a Supervisor, Public 
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Speaking, Basic Psychology, 
How to Handle Grievances. 


Study Collective Bargaining 


While it is doubtful that many 
olf our foreman would have an 
actual part to play in Collective 
Bargaining it was felt to be an 
important subject for study if for 
no other reason than to have them 
more readily able to interpret the 
intent of contracts. In the matter 
of Principles of Organization, 
once again it was felt important 
that the potential supervisor know 
something about the “organiza- 
tional skeleton” which applies in 
his company and the thinking 
that had led to its development. 
The trend toward holding more 
meetings as effective instruments 
of communication when well han- 
dled, justified inclusion of Con- 
ference Leadership training. The 
importance of some of the other 
subjects will be quite evident. The 
General Information item in- 
cluded meetings which were ad- 
dressed by operating and _ staff 
department heads in the course of 
which operations, problems and 
and plans were discussed quite 
fully. This had the advantage of 
indicating to candidates the basic 
importance of co-ordination be- 
tween, and co-operation with, de- 
partments other than their own, 
toward a more effective common 
effort. 


As a frequent exercise in analy- 
sis and appraisal, each candidate 


was asked to assess every other 
member of his group under such 
headings as mental alertness, 
leadership qualities, appearance, 
poise, ability to formulate and 
express ideas, etc. In many cases 
this exercise provided the first 
opportunity for the potential 
supervisor. to appreciate the objec- 
tiveness necessary to properly 
evaluate another person’s perfor- 
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mance — a function which is very 
much a part of supervision. 

Many interesting things evolved 
from the use of this rating form. 
In the earlier assessment exercises 
general suspicion of office workers 
by plant workers shone through 
and indicated subjective rather 
than objective rating. As the pro- 
gram developed, this tendency 
largely disappeared and what ap- 
peared to be a reasonably objec- 
tive rating was made. Interestingly 
enough, the last few ratings ol 
individuals bore a definite rela- 
tionship in terms of group opinion 
to the grade which the individual 
achieved in written examinations. 


Two Written Exams. 


We conducted two written 
examinations. The first, part-way 
through the program, was inten- 
ded to indicate only the degree 
to which the trainee had assimil- 
ated certain fundamental princi- 
ples and knowledge; the second, 
held at the conclusion of the two 
year period provided the oppor- 
tunity for the candidate to indi- 
cate his ability to apply what he 
had learned to the solution of 
hypothetical problems and_ the 
analyses of fairly complicated situ- 
ations involving work and _ the 
supervision of people. We are not 
satisfied that the examinations, as 
indicators, were as effective or fair 
as we would have hoped. This 
may merely point up the limita- 
tions of examinations in general. 
Certainly the giving of a theore- 
tically correct answer to an exami- 
nation question is but one rather 
minor indicator of how a person 
would handle a “live” situation 
under day-to-day operating pres- 
sures. 

In any event examination re- 
sults, assessment by his fellows, 
and the observation of the instruc- 
tor was information used in carry- 
ing on a personal interview with 
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each of the candidates following 
the completion of the program. 
The President of the Company 
addressed the students at a dinner 
during which certificates were pre- 
sented. Interestingly enough, out 
of an initial registration of 50, 41 
completed the course with a very 
high level of attendance. 


What, then, happened since the 
conclusion of the program? After 
eighteen months had elapsed we 
made a survey of the progress ol 
each of these members of the 
program and found that of the 
41 who “graduated”, 28 had re- 
ceived promotions in the inter- 
vening period. Many had been 
made supervisors and the balance 
had assumed greater technical 
responsibility but up to that point 
had not as yet been classified as 
supervisors. 

In the matter of considering 
candidates for promotion, mem- 
bers of line organization have 
found records, reports and obser- 
vations made during the program 
to be helpful. 


New Program 


Recently our Top Management 
Committee authorized the carry- 
ing on of another Pre-Supervisory 
Program. Because of the greater 
degree of understanding of what 
this program is designed to do by 
both management and the work- 
ing group, the selection of condi- 
dates has been placed entirely in 
the hands of line organization. 
Using this selection procedure, the 
new program has been under way 
for several months. 


To sum up, it is felt that this 
type of training, conducted on a 
combination lecture and group 
discussion basis, assists the poten- 
tial supervisor to understand more 
fully his responsibilities to man- 
agement, to employees, to the 


stockholder, and to our customers, 
and provides him with sufficient 
“tools” to enable him to have a 
fighting chance when he receives 
a supervisory appointment. We 


most certainly feel that he will 
produce on his new job on a much 
more acceptable basis, at an ear- 
lier date, than would otherwise 
have been possible. 


Canadian Association 
of Suggestion Systems 


by #4. Payme * 


hh EVIDENCE of the con- 

tinuing growth of Suggestion 
Systems in Canadian industry is 
the increasing interest in the Can- 
adian Association of Suggestion 
Systems (Toronto Branch) now 
entering its third year of activity. 

The object of the Association 
is to bring into closer relationship 
those engaged, or interested, in 
the administration of Suggestion 
Systems, and to provide a means 
of collecting and sharing informa- 
tion of value for the improvement 
and promotion of these plans. 

Some 20 to 30 persons turn out 
to the regular monthly dinner 
meetings of the Association from 
as far as Oshawa and Hamilton. 
Meetings are held on the third 
Tuesday of winter months — this 
year at the Orchard Park Tavern 
in Toronto. 


Round-table Discussion 


Round-table discussions of mu- 
tual problems, speakers, and 
special presentations make up the 
meetings. “Management’s View ol 
Cost Reduction’, ““The Foreman 
Wants to Know”, “Stimulating 
Interest in Suggestion Systems”, 
have been the subjects of previous 


*Mr. Payne is Supervisor of Employee 
Benefits at Canadian General Elec- 
tric Company, Limited, Toronto and 
president of C.A.S.S. 


meetings. “The Best Investigative 
Method” and “Do Suggestion 
Systems Pay?” are two items plan- 
ned for the 1954-55 season. 

A survey was made last year 
of the awards paid by member 
firms. It revealed an average 
award of $18.50. 

The Toronto Branch is an out- 
growth of, and incorporates, the 
former Hamilton Branch of the 
Association. No other Branches 
are in existence in Canada, al- 
though inquiries have been re- 
ceived from as far away as both 
coasts. The Canadian Association 
maintains informal links with its 
American counterpart — the Na- 
tional Association of Suggestion 
Systems. 

A hard-working executive group 
is headed up by Bruce Maitland, 
President, of the John Woods 
Company. Also on the executive 
are Art Payne, Secretary-treasurer, 
of Canadian General Electric; A. 
L.. Metcalfe, Oshawa representa- 
tive, of General Motors; J. Craig, 
Hamilton representative, of Cana- 
dian Westinghouse; P. Mantell of 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber and R. 
Tobin of John Woods Co, 


Service Offered 


In terms of service we can ofter, 
we would be glad to refer enquir- 
ers to some of the better-run plans 
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in Canada; we can have these 
companies supply copies of their 
handbooks; we can supply copies 
of any statistical survey we con- 
duct; we can supply a_ handy 
booklet outlining the general 
principles of Suggestion Plans, 
and we can refer them to other 
sources of information such as 
the National Association of Sug- 
gestion Systems in the United 
States. 

They, in turn, can help us by 
becoming active supporters of the 
Association (we can use more 
members from the Hamilton- 
Toronto-Oshawa area — member- 
ship fee is $5.00 per year) . 

Dunlop in Toronto conducts 
every fall a series of lecture cour- 
ses, consisting of five one-hour 
sessions, instructing the workers 


Collective Bargaining and 





in the fundamentals of work sim- 
plification, which is basically a 
method of getting everyone to 
think about better methods and 
to suggest workable ideas for 
improvement. 

These courses are given in com- 
pany time by the firm’s method 
analyst, Horace A. Porter, and 
are supported by films, demon- 
strations and instruction manuals. 
In four years, about a quarter of 
the firm’s labor force has taken 
the course. Accepted suggestions 
from those who take the course 
total 45 per cent compared with 
24 per cent from those- who do 
not. The company’s ovéfall total 
of acceptances is 41 per cent com- 
pared with a U.S. average of 25 
per cent. 

—Board of Trade Journal 


Compulsion In Dispute Settlement 


by H. D. 


[ ee ARE INCLINED to em- 

phasize the similarities _be- 
tween their institutions and those 
of the United States, and to over- 
look important areas of differ- 
ence. We readily note our federal 
political structure, common prac- 
tices in business and trade union 
organizations, service clubs, the 
field of entertainment, the charac- 
ter of our school systems, our 
common adherence to certain 
vaguely defined political princi- 
ples and so one. We do, however, 
recognize differences, such as the 
bi-culturalism of Canada, our 
parliamentary system, member- 
ship in the Commonwealth and 
the like. In the field of labour 


*Mr. Woods is Director of the Indus- 


trial Relations Centre, McGill Uni- 


versity. 
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relations, particularly, many Can- 
adians are unaware of differences 
of a fundamental nature which 
characterize Canadian legislation 
in contrast with American. 
These differences in labour 
legislation will bear some careful 
examination for they reveal that 
we have apparently approached 
the problem of labour relations 
not only in imitation olf the 
Americans, but also with a cer- 
tain extra degree of caution and 
restraint which has produced an 
institutional structure more or 
less unique. This in itself is not 
important. It makes little difter- 
ence whether or not our way of 
doing things conforms to the 
American, or for that matter any 
other, pattern. The important 
question is whether or not it 





works in the interest of the people 
of Canada. More specifically, does 
it achieve the results expected of 
it; or at least does it come closer 
to doing that than any other 
device we could find or fashion. 
The following examination of 
our legislation concerning the 
settlement of disputes deals with 
certain aspects of a much broader 
question. 


Collective Bargaining 


Canadian law now generally 
recognizes the right of employees 
to associate for purposes of col- 
lective bargaining. This is guar- 
anteed in the provisions which 
prohibited employer interference 
in any way with workmen who 
join, organize, or hold offices in 
unions. Of equal importance are 
the provisions in the legislation 
which impose compulsory collec- 
tive bargaining on the employer. 
This is effected through the de- 
vice of certification of a union by 
a labour relations board of either 
the Dominion or a province. Cer- 
tification in effect grants to the 
union the sole bargaining rights 
for a group of employees in rela- 
tion to an employer or group of 
employers for a given period of 
time, usually a year. Moreover, 
the employer must recognize the 
union and bargain with it with a 
“view to the conclusion of a col- 
lective agreement.” But only the 
bargaining process is compulsory, 
not the acceptance of proposed 
terms. 


Up to this point Canadian law 


resembles American, and indeed 
is largely in imitation of it. Both 
countries recognize the right of 
association, the right to bargain 
collectively base on the majority 
principle; and both compel the 
employer to recognize the union 
and bargain with it with the in- 
tention of reaching agreement. 


Behind this legal ‘structure are 
several assumptions or beliefs. 
There is the primary assumption 
that in a predominantly private 
enterprise economy collective bar- 
gaining is, with all its difficulties, 
the best available device for the 
framing of the basic relationship 
between employers and employ- 
ees. Equally important is the un- 
stated recognition that freedom 
to associate and negotiate, with- 
out compulsion as to the terms of 
agreement, implies the right of 
the employer to refuse to employ 
on the terms demanded, and of 
the workers in concert to refuse 
to work on the terms offered. 
This is simply a recognition of 
the right to the lock-out and the 
strike. Finally, the implication 
of these beliefs is of major con- 
sequence. Thus in some direct or 
indirect way the work stoppage, 
whether strike or lock-out, serves 
a valid social purpose. 


Strikes and Lock-outs 


It is not to be taken from this 
conclusion that since a strike may 
cater to desired social objectives 
and is therefore a “good thing”, 
more strikes are bound to pro- 
duce better results. If this were 
so it would be in the national 
interest to promote strikes and 
the entire idea of mediation or 
conciliation would be an error. 
The recognition of the value ol 
the retention of the right to 
strike as the final arbiter is not 
to be contused with the strike 
itself. The positive role of the 
strike or lock-out is to bring the 
parties into an agreement which 
would otherwise not occur. This 
takes place because of the costs 
which the strike imposes on the 
parties. Significantly, the strike 
does not have to take place, in a 
very large number of cases, to 
have its effect. But the possibility 
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ol the work stoppage induces 
management and union officials 
to do some cost calculation, and 
to assess their respective capacities 
to maintain loyalty of members or 
employees as well as public sym- 
pathy. The result of this calcula- 
tion is usually enough to produce 
a compromise.! 

While Canadian _ legislators 
have accepted the American point 
of view on the question of unions, 
the temporary monopoly of repre- 
sentation rights, and compulsory 
collective bargaining, they appear 
to have recoiled sharply from the 
logic of the strike or lock-out as 
the ever present force so impor- 
tant in bringing about agree- 
ments. This is reflected in the 
provisions for dispute settlement 
which have been incorporated in 
our law. And while some of the 
American states have adopted 
legislation similar to ours, basic- 
ally the United States has avoided 
compulsion involving third par- 
ties. This requires some elabora- 
tion. 


Two Kinds of Dispute 


American law has set the stage 
for collective bargaining by recog- 
nizing unions, providing for certi- 
fication and enforcing collective 
bargaining. Industrial relation 
practice in the United States dis- 
tinguishes two types of dispute. 
Negotiation or interest disputes 
refer to conflicts in which the 
parties are attempting to estab- 
lish a new agreement or renew 
and amend an old one. Rights 
disputes, on the other hand, are 
those which emerge during the 
term of the agreement and are 
concerned with administrative 
practice in relation to the rights 
and obligations established by the 
agreement itself. American gov- 


ernments have largely left the 
settlement of these issues to the 
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parties acting within the general 
framework of law. The state and 
federal mediation services make 
available assistance to facilitate 
agreement in interest disputes; 
and government agencies also 
provide machinery through which 
the disputing parties can reler a 
rights dispute to a _ recognized 
arbitrator. Consistent with the 
recognition of the positive role 
of the work stoppage in dispute 
settlement is the fact that they 
leave this procedure on a volun- 
tary basis. Generally speaking the 
disputants may or May not use 


“the services of the third party. 


Conciliation Proceedings 


Canadian law differs. Firstly, 
in all provinces, except Prince 
Edward Island, and in the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction the strike and 
lock-out are forbidden in certain 
disputes until the disputing par- 
ties have complied with certain 
conciliation proceedings. A two- 
stage system of compulsory con- 
ciliation has been established 
throughout the country. Failure 
to reach an agreement in_ bar- 
gaining leads to the intervention 
of a conciliation officer and, un- 
less the dispute is settled, ulti- 
mately to a conciliation board, as 
required steps before the parties 
may resort to economic force. 
Secondly, Canadian law, with 
certain exceptions provides for 
the compulsory arbritration of 
rights dispute which emerge dur- 
ing the term of an agreement. 
coupled with this is the prohibi- 
tion of the strike, again with 


certain exceptions, during the 
term of an agreement. 
(1) See George W. Taylor “The 


Strike as a Socio-Economic Institution”’, 
Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion, Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Meeting, December. 1950. 


Thus, in Canada, we have ex- 
hibited a much more skeptical 
attitude than the Americans have 
toward the constructive role of 
the threat of a work stoppage. 
In rights disputes we have ruled 
it out completely in most prov- 
inces. In a sense this suggests a 
more complete recognition of the 
agreement as a contract and there- 
fore a justiciable matter. 


Historical Development 


However, a look at the histori- 
cal development of labour-rela- 
tions law suggests that Canadians 
have been influenced more by the 
fear of strikes than by the 
recognition of a principle. Thus, 
Nova Scotia enacted legislation in 
1890 to provide for the compul- 
sory arbirtation of mines dis- 
putes.2, This was followed by 
less drastic mediation laws in 


some other provinces, but appar- 
ently none of this early legislation 


was vigorously enforced. However, 
in 1907 the first important inter- 
vention law was passed by the 
Dominion after a disastrous strike 
in the western coal fields. This 
industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act 3 was based on earlier legisla- 
tion which applied to the rail- 
ways only. The IL.D.I. Act was 
notable because of the compul- 
sory conciliation feature it con- 
tained, Passed nearly half a cen- 
tury ago when unions were weak, 
bargaining experience limited, 
and written agreements rare, it 
made no _ distinction between 
rights and interest disputes, but 
rather applied the principles of 


(2) Statutes 
Chapter 7. 


of Nova 1890, 


Scotia, 


(3) Statutes of Canada, 1907, Chapter 
20. 


(4) W. L. Mackenzie King, Industry 
and Humanity, p. 512. Mr. King was 
Deputy Minister of ‘Labour and wrote 
the I.D.A. Act. 


conciliation and investigation to 
indutsrial grievances in general. 
“The Act was framed with a view 
to rendering unnecessary any re- 
sort to a strike as a means of 
compelling consideration of griev- 
ances or demands. For this rea- 
son, pending the necessary period 
of investigation, the right to 
strike was held in abeyance, not 
more in the interest of the public 
than in the interest of the parties 
themselves.’’* 


The application of the I.D.1. 
Act was limited to mining, trans- 
portation, and public utility in- 
dustries, but with the later pass- 
age of similar acts in some of the 
provinces, and especially with the 
establishment as emergency ex- 
pedients of national centralized 
labour codes during the two wars, 
the principle of compulsion in 
conciliation and investigation be- 
came well established and_ has 
been continued in post war legis- 
lation. But more important is the 
growing distinction between in- 
terest and rights disputes and the 
different provisions in the law for 
dealing with each. Interest dis- 
putes are still subject to compul- 
sory conciliation and _ investiga- 
tion through two-stage concilia- 
tion machinery all across the 
country. Rights disputes have be- 
come justiciable and are subject 
to compulsory arbitration. 


Provisions of Statutes 


This is reflected in law. The 
Dominion, Manitoba, New Brun- 
swick, Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia prohibit the strike and 
lockout during the period of an 
agreement except for reopening 
issues. Ontario forbids strikes and 
lock-outs and requires all agree- 
ments to provide for no strike or 
lock-out during the term of an 
agreement. British Columbia pro- 
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hibits the strike or lock-out dur- 
ing the term of an agreement. 


The positive side of this pro- 
hibition is the provision in the 
law which requires the parties to 
the agreement to arbitrate dis- 
putes arising in relation to it. 
Thus, the Dominion, Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, New Brun- 
swick, Manitoba, Alberta, British 
Columbia, and Ontario provide 
for compulsory final and binding 
arbitration in such disputes. Sas- 
katchewan is unique in making 
no provision to prohibit strikes 
and lock-outs nor for compulsory 
arbitration. Quebec has contin- 
ued the practices inherent in the 
old I.D.1. Act. Strikes over rights 
are not prohibited, nor is real 
arbitration compulsory. How- 
ever, the parties are required to 
submit to an arbitral procedure 
with a non-binding award. Strikes 
over grievances during the life of 
an agreement can take place in 
Quebec, but only after a board 
has rendered an “award”. 5 


Canadian Attitude 


From this brief survey it is ob- 
vious that we in Canada have 
adopted a different attitude to- 
wards industrial relations and 
labour law than have the Ameri- 
cans. Whereas they have retained 
a high degree of faith in the 
social value of the possibility of 
an appeal to economic force we 
have demonstrated very little of 
this faith. We appear to be in- 
dulging in contradictory thinking 
which may be summarized as fol- 
lows; “A strike is a good thing, 
but I don’t believe it”. And with 
regard to rights disputes, we have 


(5) For a breakdown of labour-relations 
law in Canada see, “A Guide to the 


Study of Labour Relations Legislation 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
Octiber, 1953. 
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decided it is not useful at all and 
must be prohibited. 

This attitude has had far reach- 
ing effects. Compulsory concilia- 
tion of interest disputes is the 
subject of much controversy and 
divided opinion in both union 
and management circles. Un- 
doubtedly it has had considerable 
success in ironing out difficulties 
and producing agreement. But 
there can be no meaningful mea- 
sure of its achievement simply 
because we cannot know what 
would have happened if there 
had been no compulsion. The 
presence of a conciliator or the 
activities of a board, which hap- 
pen to coincide with a settlement 
cannot be taken as conclusive 
evidence of cause and effect. This 
would be to deny the fundamen- 
tals of collective bargaining. At 
best the third party influence 
toward producing agreement 
must be decidedly limited. 


The negative influence may be 
considerably greater. Whether 
conciliation has actually been the 
cause of strikes or not is most 
difficult to say. It is certainly poss- 
ible that a conciliation board 
could, by an unfortunate board 
report influence expectations and 
move the parties away from one 
another. Much clearer is the way 
in which the conciliation proce- 
dure has become caught up in the 
politics of union and management 
relations. It is not uncommon 
for one of the disputing parties to 
“go to conciliation” as a tactical 
move in relation to some larger 
issue. Companies may prefer to 
delay settlement with a view to a 
pattern setting bargaining issue 
elsewhere in the same or another 
company. Unions have adopted 
the same device in order to pres- 
sure companies into industry-wide 
bargaining, or to delay settlement 
and move to a more favourable 
time of year. 





The reasons for manipulation 
of the conciliation officer and the 
board are as extensive as the in- 
genuity of man. And the idea 
that the third party comes into 
the dispute to break a deadlock 
is belied by the behaviour of the 
disputants. Nor must we overlook 
the possibility that the deadlock 
is itself a calculated state of affairs 
imposed by the party who may 
feel that his chances are improved 
by conciliation. The other party 
cannot escape, and may be play- 
ing a complementary game in 
relation to compulsory concilia- 
tion. Bargaining is weakened by 
the delay. Something is saved to 
offer before the conciliation ofh- 
cer, something in addition is 
saved for the board stage, and 
finally a bit is saved to get the 
agreement after the compulsory 
conciliation is over and bargain- 
ing between the parties without 
interference is resumed (6) 

The compulsory industrial 
peace imposed by law during the 
term of agreement, while more 
drastic in appearance, is probably 
less influential in practice because 
of the difference in the nature of 
the dispute from those involving 
interest only. The agreement is 
in a sense a contract with specific 
rights established therein. Its in- 
terpretation is justiciable. Never- 
theless, this prohibition of the 
strike and the requirement that 
the parties provide machinery for 
the solution of all problems aris- 
ing under the contract during its 


(6) These general observations are 
based on discussions currently going on 
in a special multi-party group, meeting 
once weekly at the McGill University 
Industrial Relations ‘Centre. The group 
includes representatives of management, 
the unions, practicing lawyers, political 
scientists and economists. It is proposed 
to publish a full report during the 
coming year. 


term has some effect on the bar- 
gaining itself. The no strike 
clause is not a bargainable issue. 
Yet the nature of the dispute 
settlement machinery is. ‘This 
appears to strengthen the position 
of management vis a vis the 
union, since it is the union which 
has been deprived of the right to 
strike, and management retains 
the right to bargain the nature of 
the machinery for dispute settle- 
ment during the agreement. In 
Quebec where the strike is still 
legal during the term of an agree- 
ment some unions will drive a 


hard bargain in return for giving 
up the strike privilege. 


Research Program 


We are not in a position to 
assess accurately the full impact 
of the Canadian aversion to the 
strike or lock-out as the ultimate 
in collective bargaining. Consid- 
erable research is going on at pre- 
sent, especially under the stimulus 
of the Federal Labour Depart- 
ment - University Research Com- 
mittee support. These studies are 
revealing the true nature of third 
party intervention under compul- 
sory conciliation and arbitration, 
and in addition the effects of the 
restraints or prohibition on 
strikes in interest and rights dis- 
putes respectively. As these studies 
are completed and published the 
interested public will be in a 
better position to judge the 
soundness of a policy in labour 
relations disputes settlement 
which, emerging out of the ex- 
perience of half a century ago, 
directed us along a road distinctly 
different from the American path. 
Yet it is from the Americans that 
we have adopted the basic struc- 
tures of our collective bargaining 
institutions. 








Individual Employee 


Personnel Management and the 






The key to Competitive Success 


may well be the manner in 
which the individual company 







© en of the standard criticisms 
that is often made of industry 
today is that the individual 
counts for very little in the indus- 
trial organization. Because of the 
increased size of most businesses 
the individual is too often lost in 
a maze of forms, machines, and 
complex organization] structures. 
Often the individual cannot re- 
cognize his contribution to the 
end product that his company 
is producing. 


Such a criticism can increasing- 
ly be made of Personnel Manage- 
ment. Too often we tend to 
believe that individuals lose their 
individuality when brought to- 
gether in the industrial organiza- 
tion. We tend to forget that 
every individual brings to his job 
not only a set of skills and abili- 
ties, but also a set of likes and 
dislikes, loyalties, problems, and 
personal ambitions that have a 
bearing on his effectiveness in his 
job. 


Standard texts in Personnel 
Management usually list, as one 
of one of the reasons for estab- 
lishing a Personnel Department, 
the necessity of interpreting the 


*Mr. Hall is an instructor at School 


of Commerce of the University of 
British Columbia, 


by Yoel Hall * 
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handles its personnel. 





worker's point of view to manage- 
ment; to safeguard the long-run 


interests of the worker in the 
industrial organization. How well 
is Personnel Management meet-.» 
ing this responsibility? 


Psychologists have made signi- 
ficant contributions in defining 
basic human needs. They talk of 
the need of the individual to have 
his physical necessities satisfied; 
to acquire a measure of security; 
to be a part of a group; to feel 
worthy and important; to have 
an opportunity to develop his 
latent abilities. An understand- 
ing of these basic motivations can 
be of real value to the Personnel 
Manager in the effective perfor- 
mance of his functions. 


PHysicAL NEEDS—SEcuRITY: These 
basic needs we recognize as being 
well satisfied by employers and 
society generally. Wages are well 
above the minimum level re- 
quired to satisfy the individual’s 
physical needs. A measure of se- 
curity is provided through pen- 
sion funds, retirement schemes, 
workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, unemployment insurance 
funds, and seniority rights. These 
then are not areas of activity 
about which we should be_ pri- 
marily concerned. 






To BE PART oF A Group: Usually 
we think of labour unions as 
being the agency for satisfying 
this need of the individual. Many 
workers have found in their uions 
an Opportunity to express them- 
selves. Through their unions they 
find it possible to associate them- 
selves with a particular segment 
of our society. By their very 
nature however, unions cannot 


completely satisfy this basic need. 
Basically they exist as a watch- 
dog group. They perform a pro- 
test function, and as such become 
a balancing force in our society. 


There is concrete evidence that 
unions do not satisfy individual 
needs of association. Decreasing 
union membership during eco- 
nomic depressions suggests such a 
weakness. The fact that only 25% 
of the working force in Canada 
belongs to trade unions is further 
evidence. The need of association, 
to satisfy the individual, must be 
a more positive thing. It must be 
an association that is more con- 
structive, that contributes more 
to our society than do present day 
unions. 


To Fret IMporRTANT AND Wor- 
tHy: This basic need simply says 
that every individual in our soci- 
ety, whether he be in the manage- 
ment or in the employee group, 
must ultimately feel and believe 
that through his job and _ its 
responsibilities he is making a 
real contribution to society as a 
whole. He must feel that his job 
is necessary and that he himself 
is necessary in that job —to the 
company and the community. 
How many employees in your 
company actually believe that 
they are a vital link in your com- 
pany? Do not most have the atti- 
tude, “Oh well, if I don’t show 
up for work today, they'll get 
along without me’? How many 


can see in their job a real contri- 
bution to the wealth and _pros- 
perity of our country? 

‘To HAvrE AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
MAXIMUM DEVELOPMENT: Is it 
not also true that most indivi- 
duals, whether in management or 
labour, have a basic desire to 
develop and progress as far as 
possible in terms of their abili- 
ties? How often have you heard 
an employee say, “I want an 
opportunity to get ahead”, or, 
“There is no future for me in 
this job.” How many employees 
in your company really believe 
that their immediate position is 
the highest to which they are 
capable of progressing? Do not 
most feel that, given the oppor- 
tunity, they would be capable ol 
greater responsibility? 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PERSONNEL MAN- 
AGEMENT: How are these thoughts 
significant to Personnel Manage- 
ment? What do they mean in 
terms of everyday performance. 
They mean simply this: That Per- 
sonnel Management must stop 
viewing their procedures and 
techniques as ends in themselves. 
We must start looking upon these 
procedures as simply the “means” 
to the end of satisfying the needs 
of the individual employee. Let 
me illustrate this procedure ol 
integrating techniques to indi- 
vidual needs. 


INTEGRATED TECHNIQUES: 


Through our job analysis tech- 
niques we acquire a clear picture 
of every job in the organization. 
The information thus acquired 
becomes the foundation for build- 
ing all other techniques and pro- 
cedures — job evaluation; merit 
rating; selection; training; trans- 
ler; promotion; wage payment. 
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The problem then is to recruit 
and select individuals to fill par- 
ticular jobs, in terms of the quali- 
fications needed for the job. Selec- 
tion techniques must be integra- 
ted to the requirements of the job 
and the individual. We must 
then develop transfer and promo- 
tional policies that will permit us 
to take an individual and _pro- 
gress him, in terms of his abilities 
to the highest point in our job 
scale. 


It is imperative then that we 
possess. well designed personnel 
records to give us a “personnel 
inventory” of the talents and 
abilities available in the organi- 
vation. Our merit rating tech- 
niques should be integrated to 
these records so that we get an 
indication of how well the indi- 
vidual is utilizing the abilities he 
possesses. Similarly, training polli- 
cies and techniques must be inte- 
grated to individual needs, as 
revealed through merit rating and 
job analysis. With this integra- 
tion of techniques we can expect 
to develop the individual to his 
maximum, so that he is a satisfied 
employee of greatest value to the 
organization. 


THE Kry To Competitive Post- 
TION: We must recognize that 
labour is still the most important 
factor of production. We must 
recognize that most competing 
firms today can acquire identical 
production equipment; that most 
can acquire identical production 
techniques; and that the key to 
competitive success may well be 
the manner in which the indivi- 
vidual company handles its per- 
sonnel. From this point of view— 
it is good management practice 
to ensure that every individual 
in the organization is working in 
the job that is the highest he is 
capable of performing. 
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Finally, we must see that the 
individual is recognized by man- 
agement. We must see that the 
individual employee is given 
credit for doing his job well. In 
this way —apart from financial 
incentive — the individual _ be- 
comes aware that his efforts are 
appreciated; that he is of signi 
ficance to the organization; and 
that ultimately, he is making a 
real contribution to the commu- 
nity as a whole. In this way he 
acquires a sense of belonging and 
a feeling of security that cannot 
be satisfied by pension schemes, 
seniority, guaranteed annual 
wages, nor by union membership. 
These are the directions that our 
efforts must take in satisfying the 
individual’s needs in the indus- 
trial organization. 


TO SHOW DOLLARS- 
AND-CENTS SAVINGS 


Howard M. Dirks, Vice President, 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
N.Y. told the AMA Fall Person- 
nel Conference in New York how 
a well managed personnel pro- 
gram might show savings effected: 

“Turnover rate for the XYZ 
Company was 1.5 per cent last 
year, compared with 2.5 per cent 
for the community. A 2.5 per cent 
rate would have meant deplace- 
ment of 900 more employees at 
an estimated total cost of $180,000. 


“Accident frequency rate was 
4.3 per cent compared to an in- 
dustry average of 7.5 per cent. 
Additional direct cost of accidents 
at the industry rate would have 
been approximately $80,000, to 
say nothing of the personal suffer- 
ing involved. There were no 
strikes or even formal grievances 
during the year. American Air- 
lines estimated its recent strike 
losses at $780,000 a day.” 





Kducation A Help To 
Labour - Management 


by R. AA. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT in Trade 

Union education took place 
in Banff, Alberta in November 
1954. This development should 
be of interest to Management 
generally and Industrial Relations 
people in general, throughout all 
of Canada. 

The event referred to was the 
first annual tow week seminar in 
advanced labour education spon- 
sored by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada in co-opera- 
tion with the Alberta Federation 
of Labour and the _ Extension 
Department of the University of 
Alberta. 

This seminar was the first at- 
tempt by organized labour in 
Canada to conduct a long term 
advanced course having as part 
of the course content, Union 
Management Relations. More 
than this to the best of my knowl- 
edge, this was the first Trade 
Union educational endeavour in 
Western Canada where manage- 
ment was invited to participate. 


Management Participation 


By the term management par- 
ticipation, I have reference to the 
following. One of the registered 
students was a management repre- 
sentative. One half of the course 
on collective bargaining was en- 
titled “Union Management Re- 
lationships at the Bargaining 
Table” and was taught by the 
writer, a Management consultant 


*Mr. Mahoney is associated with Man- 
agement Research (Western) Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, B.C. 


Understanding 


on collective bargaining and _ la- 
bour management relations gen- 
erally. During the second last 
day of the course a group of top 
management representatives from 
Alberta industry came down to 
the school to form a panel with 
the labour representatives and 
also to carry on a mock session in 
collective bargaining. 


The significance of this develop- 
ment lies not only in the high 
level of educational material 
taught in the course, although 
that is an excellent move. The 
really significant aspect was the 
management participation in the 
course. This trend is, in my 
opinion an extremely fine one. A 
great deal of the credit for the 
advanced thinking and the cour- 
age necessary for introducing the 
move must be given to Mr. Max 
Swerdlow, newly appointed educa- 
tional director for The Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada. 
In talking over the move with 
Mr. Swerdlow once the course was 
under way, he admitted that some 
criticism had been levelled at him 
from within the Trade Union 
movement for allowing manage- 
ment participation. Nevertheless 
he felt that real education of trade 
union membership must deal at 
least in part with the opposition 
viewpoint. Mr. Swerdlow believes 
that this type of course will speed 
up the process of trade unions and 
trade union membership being 
better able to assume theresponsi- 
bility and leadership that the 
movement requires. 
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Educationally the principle in- 
volved is sound. It has long been 
too true that the Trade Union 
movement has been educated in 
the ideals and ideas (and thus 
the prejudices) of the ‘Trade 
Union movement. The same can 
be said of management education 
on Trade Union matters. The in- 
structor spends most of the time 
reemphasizing already existing 
management viewpoints and pre- 
judices. These practices are not 
real education. Therefore intelli- 
gent presentation of the opposing 
viewpoint will help. 

However from quite another 
standpoint, the experiences at 
Banff may prove valuable. It may 
well be that adult educational 
courses and seminars may provide 
a vehicle whereby some degree of 
management union understanding 
and agreement may be reached. 


Management-Union 
Co-operation 


I have purposely avoided using 
the term — Management - union 
co-operation because I believe that 
as a phrase, it has been over- 
worked until it is hackneyed. 
Almost everyone discussing 
union management relations dur- 
ing the past ten years has come 
up with a conclusion usually ex- 
pressed in somewhat vague terms 
that management and __ trade 
unions must get together and 
learn to co-operate. 

Unquestionably this is an ex- 
tremely laudable aim, nevertheless 
as a general aim and without spe- 
cific direction and guided inten- 
tion as to when and _ how this 
co-operation is to take place, it is 
apt to be a slow and dubious 
process. Therefore advocates of 
“co-operation” should give some 
thought to the factors which stand 
in the way of such co-operation 
and also “What is meant by co- 
operation?” 
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The fast question might well be 
answered first. What do we mean 
by union-management co-opera- 
tion? The writer does not believe 
that union-management co-opera- 


tion means ‘that there will be 
agreement at every contract nego- 
tiation and that differences ol 
opinion will disappear. Such ~a 
situation is highly improbable and 
quite possibly highly undesirable. 
However, co-operation between 
the parties should, I believe, mean 
a development of: 


First — An understanding of the 
basic viewpoint and philosophy of 
the opposition. 

Second — A common ground 
upon which opposing arguments 
are based. 

Third — An honest appreciation 
of the function and value of the 
other side. 

Fourth — A sincere respect for 
the arguments, aims and _ ideals 
of the other side. 


If the above is a general ex- 
pression of what is meant by 
union-management co-operation 
then the important question is — 
How and where can this trend to- 
wards co-operation be developed? 

It is in an effort to answer this 
last question that I bring up the 
matter of education. Through 
several years’ experience at the 
bargaining table it would appear 
to me that mutual respect and 
appreciation are not likely to 
develop at such a time. Collective 
bargaining time is in most in- 
stances a time when the immedi- 
ate interests of both parties are 
too closely affected to allow much 
space for mutual understanding. 


In other words both sides at the 
bargaining table have an immedi- 
ate job to do. The union leader- 
ship must justify the immediate 
demands of its membership. Man- 
agement must meet the require- 
ments and instructions of its prin- 





cipals. Under such conditions 
opposition and disagreement are 
the weapons used. Mutual respect 
may be in the background but it 
is more likely to be respect for 
the economic strength of the oppo- 
sition rather than for the argu- 
ment used. 


To a considerable extent the 
same thing can be said of griev- 
ance procedure. It is not disigned 
to further mutual understanding 
because the immediate aims of 
the two parties are in opposition. 


Probably a certain amount of 
understanding and respect can be 
brought about by day-to-day con- 
tract administration but too often 
the union leadership and the 
management representatives are 
too busy to give these matters the 
attention they deserve. Further- 


more with grievances and contract 
differences as the only basis of 
social intercourse between the two 
parties, the emotional bars to any 


mutual understanding are very 
great. Thus, I repeat that with 
plant relationships as the only 
basis on which to work, union 
management co-operation is a 
slow process. 


An Educational Environment 


Once again I come back to 
education. If management repre- 
‘ sentatives and labour leaders can 
be removed from their immediate 
work relationships and placed in 
an educational environment suit- 
_able for the dispassionate con- 
sideration of ideas and ideals, the 
stage is set for a certain amount 
of objective thinking. Thus it 
may well be that the educational 
environment may speed the pro- 
cess of gaining some mutual un- 
derstanding of each others prob- 
lems. It is quite true that some 
educational experiments of this 
nature have been tried in Canada 


and have not been notably success- 
ful. However, if the point has 
been reached where the people 
involved have an honest desire to 
achieve some understanding, il 
the persons who are leading the 
discussion are interested in foster- 
ing mutual understanding rather 
than forcing a viewpoint down 
the throats of the other side then 
education can help promote better 
understanding between manage- 
ments and Trade Unions. 


It is hoped then that the prac- 
tice of having the opposing view- 
point expressed will become a 
more common practice in both 
management and trade union 
educational classes. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE AT 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


The Seventh Annual Conference 
of the Industrial Relations Centre 
will be held at McGill University 
on April 18 and 19 next. ‘Theme 
of the Conference will be the “In- 
dustrial Group Interaction and 
the Problem of Dispute Settle- 
ment in Collective Bargaining.” 
The whole question of concilia- 
tion procedure will be examined. 

Further information concern- 
ing the forthcoming conference 
may be procured by writing the: 
Secretary, Industrial Relations 
Centre, 1020 Pine Avenue West, 
Montreal, Que. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 
FOR BUSINESS EXECS 


Fourth annual Banff School of 
Advanced Management will run 
from January 31 to March 12, 
1955 for 70 of Canada’s up-and- 
coming ‘executives. 


The school is the united effort 
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of the four Western Canada uni- 
versities, University of Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 


Applicants fill out forms as 
complete as any undergraduate’s, 
and before acceptance they must 
also submit a biographical sketch 
and photograph. 


“It will be an intensive and 
practical course of study’ ofh- 
cials point out. 

This is what the executives will 
study: 


—Canadian economic scene, 
conducted by John J. Deutsch, 
assistant deputy minister of 
finance, Ottawa. 

—Administrative action, Prof. 
E. D. McPhee. 

—Discipline as an aspect of 
organization, Dr. T. H. Mc- 
Leod. 

—Business research and com- 
munication, Dr. H. G. Hene- 
man. 

—Marketing, Dr. Henry A. 
Burd. 

—Production management, 
Prof. Hugh Wilkinsin. 

—Financing enterprise, R. 
Murray Brink. 

—Financial and accounting 
controls, Thomas Chambers. 

—Human relations in indus- 
try, Dr. Dwight Palmer, Prof. 
Ben A. Lindberg. 

—Labor relations, R. A. Ma- 
honey. 

—Public relations, R. A. Ma- 
honey. 





“NEW CANADIANS OCCU- 
PATIONS” MONOGRAPH AND 
PAMPHLET OUT 


“Railway Careers,” a new publi- 
cation in the “Canadian Occupa- 
tions” series, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour. 











Basic material for the new 
monograph and pamphlet was 
supplied by officials of the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in co- 
operation with major organiza- 
tions representing railway em- 
ployees. 












Included in the same series are 
the following major metal-work- 
ing occupations: ‘Machinists and 
Machine Operator (Metal) ,” 
“Tool and Die Makers,” ‘Sheet 
Metal Worker,” and “Foundry 
Occupations.” 











Another group in the series 
deals with construction trades, in- 
cluding “Carpenter,” “Bricklay- 
ers and Stone-Masons,” “Painter,” 
“Plasterer,” “Plumber, Pipe Fitter 
and Steam Fitter,” and “Electri- 
cian.” 











Important industrial groups en- 
gaged in printing trades, mining, 
and radio and electronics are also 
included, while a _ booklet on 
“Careers in Natural Science and 
Engineering” and monographs on 
the professions of social work, law 
and optometry had been publish- 
ed to meet the need for informa- 
tion on these professions. They 
are in demand by personnel 
people and job counsellors. 
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Couference - 


16th ANNUAL - PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Reported by 


ee eg DOWN TO CASES” was 
the theme of the 16th An- 
nual P.N.P.M.A. Conference held 
in Hotel Vancouver October 21, 
22, 23, 1954. 


In previous years, discussion at 
this Conference had _ centred 
around what personnel managers 
would consider to be their future 
responsibilities, as well as what 
the trends in business manage- 
ment and labour would be; the 
thinking, of course, being an 
attempt to anticipate and prepare 
for industrial changes in advance 
of the change taking place. It 
was the feeling of the Conference 
Committee this year that perhaps 
the time was once again ripe to 
get back to basic things and to 
take a good long, hard, look at 
the fundamentals of personnel 
administration as they are right 
now, in order to explore more 
fully the effectiveness of the aver- 
age personnel manager and the 
programs he institutes within his 
company. 


With this thought in mind, the 
theme “Getting Down to Cases” 
was established. As a result of 
suggestions made by the member- 
ship over the past several years, it 
was decided that this Conference 
would be primarily a “working 
conference” and would follow 
along the lines already partly es- 
tablished by the preceding con- 
ferences at Seattle, Washington 


Stuart Dou 


and Victoria, B.C., where work- 
shop sessions were a part of the 
proceedings. 


Group Dynamics 


As a result of the concern felt 
by many members of the commit- 
tee over the importance of using 
proper “group dynamics’ tech- 
niques, the services of Dr. Hubert 
Coffey of the Department of Psy- 
chology, University of California, 
were secured and arrangements 
were made for him to be in atten- 
dance from the day before the 
Conference opened through to its 
closing sessions. 


In order to use the experience 
and knowledge of as many of the 
membership as possible, a group 
of about 90 group leaders, recor- 
ders, and observers, were gathered 
for a Training Session on Wednes- 
day, October 20th. Dr. Coffey 
conducted this one day seminar 
in group dynamics and demon- 
strated quite effectively to the 
group some of the techniques ol 
group discussion as well as laying 
down the actual mechanics of the 
workshop sessions. During the 
three-day Conference, workshop 
sessions were held on such things 
as Employment Services Evalua- 
tion, Labour Relations, Training, 
Communications and Manage- 
ment Development. 


‘The technique used was for a 
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workshop chairman to introduce 
the subject and set out a pattern 
for discussion, including several 
pertinent questions, the answers to 
which were to be found by the 
groups. Those attending were 
split up into groups not exceeding 
20 in number and were given the 
task of discussing the problem 
generally, as well as answering 
one or more of the specific ques- 
tions thrown out by the workshop 
chairman. At the termination of 
their discussion, the recorder was 
asked to report back to the work- 
shop group as a whole, the results 
of his group’s deliberations. An 
opportunity was given for general 
questions from the floor, and a 
summation was then made by the 
workshop chairman to end the 
discussion. 


Special Speakers 


With the knowledge that a con- 
ference composed completely ol 
workshop sessions could be pretty 
hard work for all concerned, the 
services of several outstanding 
speakers were secured for the lun- 
cheons as well as for the wind-up 
banquet on Friday evening. 

H. L. Nunn, formerly associated 
with the Nunn, Busch Shoe Man- 
ufacturing Company, presented a 
most interesting and provocative 
speech at the Thursday noon lun- 
cheon. Mr. Nunn, author of ‘“The 
Whole Man Goes to Work’”’ dis- 
cussed in detail his experiences 
over the past several decades. Over 
30 years ago, Mr. Nunn volun- 
tarily relinquished the arbitrary 
rights of management and set up 
a grievance procedure which has 
its counterpart today in most of 
the large industrial organizations 








on this continent. His ideas on 
such things as the guaranteed an- 
nual wage, the “closed shop”, and 
the rights of employees to a per- 
centage of the company operating 
profit, were items which stimu- 
lated a great deal of discussion 
and a tremendous interest on the 
part of those attending the Con- 
ference. 


“Management Development” 
was the theme of the talk by Mr. 
John Carson of the Ontario Hydro 
Commission, who outlined most 
graphically his company’s manage- 
ment development program for 
which he is responsible. His pre- 
sentation fitted very well into the 
theme of the Conference because 
of his outline of the pitfalls as 
well as the advantages of such a 
program. 


One of the top union leaders 
on the Pacific Coast, Mr. John 
Sherman, Vice-President of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Papermill Workers, 
was the guest speaker on Friday 
evening. During his 40 years ex- 
perience in union activities, Mr. 
Sherman has accumulated a vast 
store of experience and knowledge 
which reflected admirably in his 
address. He spoke most sincerely 
upon his conviction that the 
greatest hope for industrial peace 
lies in a spiritual meeting of 
minds between labour and man- 
agement. 


By Saturday afternoon the 240 
registrants had gone through a 
very full agenda of work and there 
seemed to be no doubt that at 
least the 16th Annual P.N.P.M.A. 
Conference had _ succeeded in 
“Getting Down to Cases”. 


New Approach In 
Performance Reviews 


By Earl Gokusen * 


WW" HAVE A NEW IDEA at Freder- 
ick & Neilson involving Per- 
formance Reviews, which we 
think will be new enough to you 
to be of considerable interest. We 
have had enough experience with 
this idea to be satisfied that it has 
real values. In studying the prob- 
lem, we looked over many, many 
Performance Review Forms used 
by other companies, and we came 
to the conclusion that most Per- 
formance Reviews and Merit Rat- 
ings are designed to rate the 
person against some established 
standard or value. The emphasis 
is on how close the person comes 
to that standard. In other words, 
they are similar to the old system 
of grades given in schools. For 
example, the student was given a 
final grade of 85%. He knew that 
this was quite good, but he was 
generally not given the informa- 
tion as to how he could make up 
the other 15%. 


We concluded that our Pertor- 
mance Reviews were not as valu- 
able as we could make them if we 
concentrated our thinking on the 
real purpose of the review. We 
kept asking ourselves: what is it 
that we are really trying to accom- 
plish by these reviews? 

In the past, our Performance 
Reviews were set up with columns 
alongside the various items to be 


*Mr. Johnson is Assistant Personnel 
Manager of Frederick & Nelson, 
Seattle, and Executive Secretary of 
P.N.P.M.A. 


rated, and each item was to be 
checked in one of the appropriate 
columns, “Excellent”, “Good”, 
“Satisfactory”, “Fair” or “Poor”. 
We were following along in the 
old pattern of rating against 
words or standards. Now, what is 
new about our idea of Perfor- 
mance Reviews? 


Two Items Checked 


Our conclusion is that the real 
purpose of the Performance Re- 
view should be the process by 
which the supervisor points out 
to the staff member those areas 
which need improvement and 
then suggests ways and means of 
making these improvements poss- 
ible to really develop an 
understanding between the super- 
visor and the staff member regard- 
ing the staff member’s perfor- 
mance and ways to improve it. In 
order to accomplish this, we have 
eliminated the classifications of 
“Excellent”, “Good”, “Satisfac- 
tory,” “Fair” and “Poor”. We 
have substituted two items to be 
checked; “Discuss” is one item 
and “Completely Satisfactory” is 
the other item. 


If the supervisor has any sug- 
gestions to make, or some ques- 
tions to ask with respect to a 
certain phase of the staff mem- 
ber’s work, the item “Discuss” 
would be checked and the sugges- 
tions or questions would be writ- 
ten down in the space provided. 
If the staff member is performing 
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the work in a manner satisfactory 
to the supervisor so that the super- 
visor has no suggestions to make, 
the item “Completely Satisfac- 
tory” would be checked. 


Obviously, any staff member 
can improve certain items as time 
goes by, and very few people are 
perfect in every part of their 
work. The item “Completely Sat- 
istactory” does not indicate per- 
fection, but rather complete satis- 
faction to the supervisor in so far 
as that particular phase of the 
work is concerned. We have indi- 
cated in our instructions that, if 
the supervisor wishes to do so, he 
may check the “Completely Satis- 
factory” item and then enter com- 
plimentary or other morale-build- 
ing remarks in the space provided. 


When the form has been com- 
pleted, the supervisor sits down 
in conference with the staff mem- 
ber, and they talk over the Per- 
formance Review and the sug- 
gestions, adding any other ideas 
brought out in the discussion. 
The discussion centers on working 
out ways and means of improve- 
ment and avoids disagreement on 
whether the rating on a particular 
item should be “Good” or “Ex- 
cellent’, “Fair” or “Poor”. 


Working Toward Improvement 


Our experience to date has been 
that our new form is much more 
acceptable to supervisors in that 
it does give them an opportunity 
to work with the staff member for 
improvement and to write down 
those areas wherein improvement 
is necessary prior to discussion 
with the staff member. The pro- 
cess is also more acceptable to 
staff members in that they realize 
the supervisor is working toward 
their improvement, rather than 
coldly rating them against some 
arbitrary standard. The form has 


the further advantage of being 
simple in appearance with con- 
siderable white space and does not 
appear so complicated as_ the 
forms previously used. 


More experience will give us 
more information with respect to 
the specific characteristics to be 
considered in the work situation, 
and no doubt we will revise these 
forms from time to time. We do 
believe, however, that the idea of 
putting our effort into making 
suggestions for improvement of 
the staff member has a great deal 
more value than the previous sys- 
tem and is worth passing on to 
you. 


INTERVIEW SERIES 
(By Industrial Psychology Inc) 


HIS SERIES OF APPLICATION 

forms is an excellent example 
of an interesting development in 
application forms. The longer 
forms are designed as question- 
naires with multiple choice an- 
swers. Forms are available for 
clerical, mechanical, technical 
sales or supervisory applicants. In 
these forms, the biographical data 
reported by applicants is recorded 
in a manner that lends itself very 
readily to subsequent objective 
follow-up treatment by manage- 
ment. One can readily determine 
the biographical characteristics of 
applicants who survive and _ suc- 
ceed on the job. On the basis of 
data gathered by Industrial Psy- 
chology Inc., they have assigned 
weights to the answers on the 
forms. They can be scored as 
easily as a test. Personnel man- 
agers and employment supervisors 
who wish to take an objective 
scientific approach to selection 
would find these forms useful tools 
if they are willing and able to do 
the necessary follow-up work. 
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